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stern 5 ‘Om a strictly legal point of view, the 


ied 
ilure of iM iste that has been tormenting the city 
istruction af W, Selma, Alabama, for the past two 
the dam ne geeks concerns the right of a few thou- 
rears. Th ‘Wd civil rights demonstrators to 
ch 7 in t ‘“Wvch along a public thoroughfare to 
they wer si State capital there to deliver a 
syening 4 ttition on Negro voting rights to 
extn gu en 4 vernor George Wallace. 
sion : : 
pete t aut in reality the long road ta Mont: 
t editor? niuery leads far beyond that legal tech- 
luclear pie) ye ality and indeed beyond the politics 
per, 18 | he civil rights movement. 
will take | ptraged by two weeks of bloodshed and 
a active aN hous brutality in| Selma, scores of 
tegy Grou} wands of Americans in cities all 
1 papel | i %s the land have risen in: vigorous 
inc ing wgaet foe the Negro ts puts pon 
4 ipullie | ‘Ht demonstrators Martin: Luther 
conte alt ne has marshalled to confront the 
8 yaibility ged racism of Governor Wallace and 
vie a ne) WME Jim Clark. In Lansing and Flint, 
u on? shigan; in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
t keg Chicago; in Albany and Pough- 
ned 4). PSio, New York; in Albuquerque, 
a § W Mexico; in Louisville, Kentucky; in 


protest demonstra- 


{ Bate fd prayer vigits have taken place. 
soo poll As} Michigan citizens travelled to 
ay aval) ta “hingion last week to press their 
P peatilles ve Or for action, 3,000 clergymen con: 
» rien he biterye on the capital to demand federal 


he, vention following the murder of the 
1 oelay James Reeb. last week, San 
i Uniaeiseo the West Coast Dockers 
beat Brea. | &,.°" voted to boycott all goads bound 
i “labama. In Harlem 10,600 marched 
15,000 


in 


Sunday, and gathered in 
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SELMA: LONG ROAD 
TO DEMOCRACY 


Washington’s La Fayette Square —in 
further displays of support for the Selma 
demonstrators, 


The wave of public indignation has 
reached to the doors of the White House 
and beyond. Since Friday of last week, 
a constant picket line, numbering hun- 
dreds, has been on duty outside the 
presidential mansion and a small con- 
tingent of sit-in demonstratars pene: 
trated temporarily into its corridors. 


In response to this pressure, an initially 
reluctant President Johnson has been 
forced - as was President’ Kennedy in 
1963 following the disorders in Birming- 
ham + to formulate new civil rights 
legisiation, In his speech to Congress 
last Monday he boldly identified himself 
with the cause of the American Negro, 
and the bill he has put forward demands 
what many would have considered im- 
possibly controversial only a few months 
ago: the reorganisation (by way. of 
federal intervention where necessary) of 
enfranchisement throughout the South, 
Congress is reported to be drawing up 
its own stronger bipartisan Jogislation to 
achieve this reform. These are bills that 
will shake many southern communities 
to their foundations, especially where 
Negra voters, not too lethargic to regis. 
ter, nearly equal or outnumber whites, 


{t would be a mistake to exaggerate the 
significance of voting rights in the 
American struggle for racial justice, 
Beyond the destruction of Jim Crow, 
whether at hunch counters or at polling 
booths, there He the ugly and deeply 
rested obstacles af de facts segregation 


in housing, employment and education 
and the declining sacial and ecanamic 
slats of the Negro - injustices. which 
the civil righta movement has only begun 
to grapple with in northern cities. 


But what cannot be overestimated is 
the significance of Washington's swift 
reaction to the non-violent direct action 
deployed in Selma and supported by 
demonstrations across the country, What 
has happened is that a new - sill im- 
prreat y¥ formed, but nonetheless real - 
ind of participative democracy has won 
another dramatic victory in America, 
The American political scientist Arthur 
Waskow has called it “the politics of 
creative disardey,” These “ new forms of 
disorder ” the march, the sitdin, the 
rent strike, the school bayentt - Waskew 
observes, are bound to outlive their 
application to racial ieee They are 
“tikely to revivify the PERC of that 
kind of democracy in which all citizens 
varlicipate directly, in whith each man 
1a8 an active share in the shaping of his 
own destiny and that of his sediety,” 
These new techniques “invelve large 
numbers of people in. the -process. of 
politics, and they make that process 
immediate, volevant and productive for 


people who before were outside of 
volities and fearful or distrustful of 
t.” 


What the Selina demonstratars know is 
that law and public policy are not the 
products of the logic and polite dehate 
of official politics; they are the fruits at 
facial struggle and they ga to the beld, 
brave and determined. ‘They have shown 
that civil righte legislation that might 


have required decades of timid legalistic 
manoeuvring and conventionsl politick- 
ing and then would prebably have 
been too Htthe and tao late - can he 
catapulted inte Congress in reponse its) 
a national tide af non-violent action, 


It is no exaggeration to say that what is 
being htt hammered. out inthe 
streots of Selma -haltingly, pragmationt 
ly - ig an alternative to the oppresaively. 
ponderous and increasingly unresporigive 
yolitical machinery of our Mass suchotios, 
‘he imprevisation of popular palitical 
techniques is never neat and easy, Hever 
unaccampanied by digorder, error, ime. 
pudence and erudity. But it is upan 
such improvisation that the Ufe of denide 
oracy depends. : : 


ada avedlpennienavarcoin pieces tpl: 


The picture 


Selma, Alabama, March 9: John | 
Lewis, the Student Non-Violent | 
Coordinating Conunittee leader 
(centre, in Heht coat) crouches as 
an Alabama state trooper swinks & 
club at his head daring the pallies 
attack on the attempted civil rights 
march to Montpamery, the state — 
captinl He was later taken fo how 
ital with @ suspected skull frac: 
wre, Poe Ca 
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Housing in Holland 


I do not know whether Panorama or 
John Ball (February 19) is responsible 
for the slatement that Holland provides 
a certain percentage of its housing for 
coloured imimiprants, but in either case 
it is not true. 


Repatriated Dutch nationals from Indo- 
nesia and New Guinea have been pro- 
vided with aecommodation in boarding 
houses under government contract, and 
for these people a place has been re- 
served in new housing plans. Repatria- 
lion oecurred in several waves, in 1945- 
46, in 1949 after Indonesian indepen- 
denee, in the late fifties after the 
brealung-olf of diplomatic relations, and 
recently after the transfer of New 
Guinea. In all, 200,000 to 300,000 people 
have heen involved, though some of them 
have re-emigrated, 

According to English standards many of 
these people were “ coloured,” but the 
operative fact is that they held Dutch 
nationality or had opted for it in 1949. 
The fact to remember is that these 
peaple have been regarded as refugees, 
not as immigrants. The same applies to 
some 40,000 Indonesians, former native 
regulars in the Netherlands Indies 


Army, who in 1949 refused to be 
demohilised in Java, preferring to come 
to Holland. They have been living in 
camps and have gradually been resettled 
in special housing projects. More com- 
parable to the British situation is the 
mmmigration of Antillians and Surina- 
mians: their housing is taken care of if 
they come on a contract, just as for 
immigrants from Spain, Italy, Greece 
and Turkey; but they are not allowed to 
bring their family until after two years, 
and then they have to provide housing 
themselves. 

Dr Wim Jong, 

Heemstede, Asterkade 29, Holland. 


Homosexual law reform 


Incredibly, male homosexual behaviour 
is still a crime in this country; but I 
think if is now generally accepted that 
the homosexual is not responsible for 
his condition and that to punish him 
simply for being homosexual would be 
like punishing somebody for being 
eolour-blind or left-handed. 


Yet such punishment was awarded to a 
17-year-old Colne boy recently, when he 
was sent to Borstal training by the 
West Riding Quarter Sessions. It was 
said in court that the boy was homoa- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


sexual; yet he was not charged with a 
homosexual offence, but with breach of 
probation, and the conviction for which 
the probation order was made - a first 
offence - did not arise from a sex 
charge. 

It was said in court that the boy’s 
mother was alive and of good character, 
but the father died when the boy was 
an infant. IIe had been placed in the 
custody of a man who was deemed to be 
a fit and proper person to look after 
him, It was stated that he had found 
great difficulty in settling down with this 
family and, as a result of the stresses 
and strains, he decided to leave home 
and go to London where ‘he was soon 
in some of the seediest subterranean 
society.” 


In his defence, it was said that he was a 
pleasant sort of person who had un- 
doubted skill as a radio and television 
litter. 


Mr J. 3B. Willis (deputy chairman) is 
reported as saying to the boy: ‘ Nor: 
mally, this court or any other court 
would not send a person to Borstal for 
a first offence of dishonesty. But we 
want fo try to help you and we have 
come to the conclusion that perhaps the 
best way we can help you get over this 
failing you have and to protect you from 


Cl ified 
Terms: 6d por word min. 48. Discounts for 
seties Mbox No ds extra. Cash with order (not 
atnnips please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London, N.l by first post Monday, Bex 


No. replies to sama address. Displayed rdvert- 
frements rates on application, 


Coming events 


CHALLENGE ‘Cut the Arms Bill" petition 
rally Gaunching ceremony). March 19 (Friday) 
7.30 p.m, Adm ts. Nearest tube Holborn 
Muln speaker Barney Davis, Nat See Young 
Guammimist League, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Bq, W.C.1, 


“ COMMUNITY IN A PLAY SITUATION " - Joe 
Benjamin will speak at Conway Hall on Tues- 
day Zo March at 7,30 p.m. under the auspices 
by the Homer Lane Society. Chairman David 
DOW NGH, 


Personal 


ENVELOPES of many sizes and colours and 
lots of otter slalionery for personal, group 
or olfice use, Get all your supplies from 
Housmans (he Peace News booksellers), 5 
Caledonian toad, Kings Cross, London N.t 


FORRFIGN STAMPS? Send them te. War Rosis- 
ae International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
(dx. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN with own comfortable flat 
desires to correrpand with a lively and ener- 
getic lady, Hox 462. 


WAPPY HOLIDAY HOME wanted for Danish 
hoy, healthy, intetligent, 14, as p.g. to {mprove 
his Enghish. Pref where similar children, 
country. Mrs Vilstrup, Magnoliave) 21, Aarhus, 
Denmark. 


WHEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and Ttous- 
mans Bookshop are open 9.30 a.m. to 6 pun. 
Monday to Friday (and Housmans till 1 p.m, 
Saturday) & Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N.l. TER 447%. 


Publications 


FoR A TIFE-AFFIRMING, revolutionary, peace- 
producing programme of living, read one 
young couple's seareh and achievements in 
"Go Ahead and Live! '' new book from the 
School of Living, Hraokville, Ohle, only $4. 


READ * JOUMNEY TO HAPPINESS ”? by i 
Plant, 28 p.o, to G4 Shiphay Park Road, 
Torquay, 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and splritual communism, edited by 
Swainl Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
ey a Movement, 13 Elsenham S&t, Pondon 
8 1 


Sltuations vacant 


DISTRIBUTION, CIRCULATON MANAGER ur- 
rently needed for Peaco News - sce advertise- 
ment on this page. 


NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL seeks General 
Secretary for its small headquarters; demand- 
ing and challenging post; policy, administrative 
and secretarial responsibilities; salary modest, 
according to experience (minimum £850 p.a.); 
completed eee ae form by 5 April to 
Secretary, NPC, 29 Great James St, W.C.L. 


Accommodation vacant 


OCCASIONAL HELP with house and pets wanted 
in exchange for sleeping accommodation and 
use Of small studio to artist/vegetarian/pactfist, 
Box 364, 


For sale 


CND SYMBOL STICKERS: 4” high 38 6d 100, 
15" high 28 6d doz post free. Housmans, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


LADY’S RICYCLE, Moulton Standard, never 

ridden. Current list. price £33, offers Invited. 

de view at Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
ay 


GNE HUNDRED THOUSAND Faster) march 
Klickers up all over England, that’s our target 
It would be fabulous but it's up to you. We'll 
provide the stickers in assorted packets con- 
lnining many different modern designs 3” x 44”. 
You only have to buy them and get them up. 
The cost is 3g 6d per 100, 15s for 500 or only 
25s per 1,000, post free from: Protest Press, 2 
Monkswell Court, N.10 or London Region CND. 


Diary 


Ag this is a free service wow reserve the right to 

select from notices aentin. To make the service 

ab Gupte 48 possiblo, we urge organisers to: 

1, Send entries to arrive mot later than first 
wel Monday (Friday preferred) 

4 fhahide date, town, place (hall, street), 
yalure Of event, speakers, orgulisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, baok a classified er 

displayed vdvertivement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

our advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

‘ireglation Dept, § Caledonian Kd., N.1. 


20 March, Saturday 


LONDON §.f.34, 2.40 pam. St Judu’s Hall, 
Raullton Road, Virixton. Grand bazaar, Jumble 
sale and exhibition of work, CN), 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 2.30 pom. _ Private 
Theatre, Newa House, Pilgrim 8t. Vielnam 
Protest meeting. Speakers: Cilr Albert Booth 
of Tynemowih and Chris Farley of Russeil 
Yeace Foundatian. CND 


Your job? 


If you enjoy organising and have had 
some business experience you would ho 
Ikely to find satisfaction in becaming 
the Distsibution and Circulation Manager 
of Peace News. 
After working in the movement for five 
years Trevor Hatton Is shortly relin- 
quishiag this position and a successor Ie 
urgently Tice 
WFoyou would like further details please 
send particulars of your previous ex- 
perience, age and other personal detatis 
the General Manager, Peace News 
Ltd, § Caiedonian Road, Londen N.1, 


op A i ia 


RUGBY. 3 pin. Friends Meeting Mouse, 
Repent Place, Tony Smythe: " Down with 
paciisan’ PPO, 


20-21 March, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.C.1. Sat 2-9 p.m., Sun 10.90 a.m. 
fo O.00 pum. & Endsleigh St. National Cttee of 
1o0onte. Al supporters welcome, 


24 March, Wednesday 


CROYDON, & pin. Adult School Hall tGallery 
Rim), Park Lane, Croydon YCND group mtg. 


25 March, Thursday 


LONDON EW. 8 pan. Friends Meeting House, 
ae Hoad. Chris Gibson: ‘' Growmg Food." 
) 


LONDON W.C.1.) 7.45 pom. Friends Uniter- 
national Centre, Courtauk) House, Byng Place. 
South Africa series of lectures: ' Economie 
hoyeotts and sanctions.” Speaker Myrtle Ber- 
tian, member of Steering Committee of the 
Sanctions Conference, sok. 


26 March, Friday 


GLOUCESTER. 7.30 pm. 36 JInnsworth Lane, 
Longlevens. foclal evg with music and enter- 
tainment, it and buy stall, refreshmerits 
an Tickets 2s 64, proceeds to CND and 
2 


NOTH SHIELDS. & nm. 3) Park Cres East. 
Hecard evening, adi %3 6d. CND. 


27 March, Saturday 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 106 um. to 5 pm. 
en iaee Hall, Percy St Regional Spring 
air, CNP, 


pe phag Me 2-6 p.m. Market Hall, YCND jumble 
Sale. 


28 March, Sunday 


LONDON W.1.) 3.50 pan, Weigh House Chureh 
Halt, Binney St Copp Selfridges), Rev D. Lb. 
Tose: “Teachings of Swedenhorg.'’ Order at 
the Greal Companions, 


30 March, Tuesday 


GLOUCESTER. 7.30 pom. 36 Innsworth Lane, 
Longlevens. AGM of Gloucester & District PPU 
group. Discussion and refreshments to follow, 


LONDON WC. 7.15 p.m, 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Area monthly mig open to all members 
for discussion, planning and reports. PPU, 


31 March, Wednesday 


LONDON N.W.3, 8 pan. Friends Meeting House, 
Hleuth St. Easter bricfing and folk sung oven- 
ing - Nigel Denver and The Travellers. CND, 


LONDON §.W.1. 7.30 p.m, House of Commons 
fetice rm booked in name of Frank ANaun MP). 
David Mnnals MP: “fA UN Police Force.” 
Labour Peace Fellawship. 


1 April, Thursday 


CROYDON. 8 p.m. 22 Tamworth Road. Walter 
Wolfgang: ‘'CND." Croydon South Young 
Socialists. 


LONDON Eli. 8 p.m, Friends Meeting House, 
Bush kkead. Group will discuss AGM, PPU. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.45 p.m, Friends Inter- 
national Centre, Courtauld House, Hyng lace. 
Last of serics on South Africa: Film - “ African 
Confiet '' (an interview with Father T. Huddle- 
ston, Mr Strydom and others produced by Ed 
Murrow for CBA television in 157). Sok, 


LONDON W.C.2. 7 pin, Westminster Friends 
Mtg House, 52 Bt Martins Lane. film viewing 
sesuion. S.a.e, for free tickets to 154 Corbyn 
St, N.4, Sof and Concord Films. 


} 


indulging in it for a time is in Borstal 
training.” wl 
What, | wonder, does Mr Willis imaginé 
goes on in our Borstals? 
Allan Horsfall, Secretary, 
North-Western Homosexual 

Law Reform Committee, 
3 Robert Street, Atherton, Manchester. 


zen 


The meaningless phrase, ‘“an_abstratt 
form for a collection of individuals, 
which is attributed to Alan Watts u | 
my letter in your issue of March +4 | 
should read: “an abstract term. . "alt 
The full title of the essay from whit 

I was quoting is Zen and the Problem 
of Control. 

Vrancis Ellingham, | 
38 Claremont Road, Bristol 7. | 


Jeff Nuttall 


I should like to correct a statement matle 
by Dick Wilcocks in Peace News (Mat 
12). 

Jeff Nuttall left Barnet CND in 1962, | 
and I think it unlikely that he ha 
rejoined, as the group ceased to functio 
in 1963, 

Caroline Liddal, 

31 Maresfield Gardens, London N.W.4- 
CSIR EID ETON ES CREEL SOE ee 


Don’t pay us, 
we'll pay you 


| 
A Canadian writer recently made ; 
point that newspapers are a form of om 
learning: the costs of producing news 
papers are subsidised by advertisers an 
when you pay a low price for a pape | 
you want to read, the advertisers are 1? 
a Way paying you to read their a 


ments, 


Peace News does not carry many adver 
tisements, The stance we take on various 
issues has much to do with this, © 
course, and around that name “ Peac? 
News” tark many imagined hageyme", 
some people see us as Conununists aé 
immediately shy off; others imagine Ww 
as the furthest outpost of the cra? 
fringe; there have even been oecasié 
when letters arrived addressed to Polit? 
News. 

What is too often missed by those we 
make such snap judgments is the wide 
range of subjects covered by Peace New 
and the high standard set by our cof 

tributors. Fortunately, there are slg® 

that these aspects of the paper are belr? 

appreciated and responded to, We re 

celve many letters of congratulatio® 

and praise - often from writers whe 

works have heen reviewed in the papel 

our readers’ Jetters page has becom 

exceptionally lively recently, eoverit® | 


everything from CND to Zen Buddhist | ¢ 


immigrants to doctors, poetry to co) 
puters, a 


There are some areas from which fault ' 
advertisements may be forthcoming, ” 
whether it would be wise to build Peat 
News inte the kind of newspape 
“respectable” enough — to recelyy 
immediate support from advertisers is 
debatable point; but we certainly wat 
this paper to reach as wide an audient® 
as possible while retaining its ba ai 
emphasis on the relevance of MM 

violence to the prohlems of today. 


To do this, of course, we need monty’ 
And that money, of course, is not co 
ing to us from advertisers. Henee ! y 
appeal week after week. We cannot f ow 
you to read eur newspaper or the f 
adverts which appear in it, You 14 


to heip us. P 
TOM meant? 


total since February 8 


£314 


contributions this week £34 2 , 
wa need £6000 by February 19 

Pleasa sand cheques etc to thé 

treasurer payable to Peace New? 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 
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Electing officers of the 
Pakistani Welfare Association 


Alamgir Kabir 


The growing 
campaign against 


haelad discrimination in Britain existed 
fot & and it exists now, although it is 
te, 28 readily recognisable as in say, 
thar or South Africa, Yet, we all know 
bes, It is there, The reason for its not 
it “es Teadily identifiable is the fact that 
Coun ot_Practised as crudely as in other 
toga tles. Here, there is Nttle outright 
hap gation, though the prejudice is per- 
lew Just as deeply rooted as anywhere 
the piven a coloured immigrant feels 
de; full impact of it only when he en- 
being to live the life of a social 


From the moment he starts looking for 
mans the immigrant comes across the 
y cSt shock of his life. It is only then 
anneesins to fathom the depth of the 
Pop garismn a large section of the local 
ejelation feels against his very pre- 
hag; But it is already too late to go 
io fore to save his skin and humilia- 
ho, We had to selt and borrow to raise 
ign Bh for a one-way ticket to “ para- 
tut, Viigh hopes about a “ gelden” 
sre never allowed any pessimism 


tig, Sever about the reality of the situa- 


C ; 4 : ; 
fog tontation of this reality makes him 


Bog teally sorry for himself. Suddenly, 
tp 2@ miles from home seem like millions 
Mts Out of desperation he gathers 
loon8h resolution to face the future that 
fag, 80 crudely hopeless. (I knaw a few 

“8 where Pakistani immigrants who 


Cay 4 
eee With return passage boarded home- 
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Pakistanis 
in Britain 


ward-bound planes within a few days of 
arrival, but such cases are a rarity.) 
Although coloured immigrants from all 
parts of the world face basically similar 
racial discrimination, their ordeals may 
vary in character and form according to 
their respective peographical origins. 
West Indians, whether of African or of 
Asian origin, have a way of life which 
may safely be termed as western, It is 
their extrovert jJubiiance and competition 
in socio-economic spheres which cause 
jealous irritation of the prejudiced 
Britons. But the Africans and Asians 
pose a unique problem for the integra- 
lionists. Their distinctly different ways 
of life rouse the antagonism of the local 
population much more easily than any- 
thing else. 

In this respect, Asians in particular fare 
rather badly. Pakistanis as well as 
Indians are toa proud of their own cul- 
ture and way of life, which is rooted in 
their religions, to change for any other. 
This “uncompromising ” attitude causes 
anger even ino other coloured races. 
(After an argument, a Jamaican bus 
conductor yelled at an Indian friend of 
mine, “ Bloody foreigner, why dowt you 
go back home?”) Hostility of prejudiced 
Britons against Pakistanis is thus easily 
understandable, 

There is a growing twnass hysteria against 
the Pakistanis, who are said to be intro- 
ducing all the killer diseases into Britain. 
The semi-reactionary press with mass 
circulation played their part quite 
effectively in the yveneral plot, in col- 
laboration with the racially biased pohti- 
cal parties. 

Pakistani working-class immigrants are 
probably the worst sufferers of racial 
discrimination in Britain. Although the 
“timelight”’ has naw heen focused on 
them, the fact is that they have been 
inumigrating to this country for the fast 
25 years or so. The inhabitants of so- 
called "Little Pakistan” in Cardiff are 
wo newcomers. They came when the 
mighty British Raj was ruling their 
homeland, 

But according to elderly Pakistanis in 
Cardiff, things were not much hetter 
in those days either, They have also had 
their share of humiliation. But time has 
healed a great many of the injuries in- 
flicted on them. Then, by virtue of sheer 
hard work, they managed to buill up 
some sort of economic security for then, 
selves. 

Through the years, this news of “ suc- 
cess” cought the imagination of a good 
nuoiber of their hualf-starved brethren 
back home. This started the first phase 
of the “intlux.” A good mumber of in- 
dustrial employers in Britain welcomed 
this “influx " because they saw in it the 
prospect of cheap labour, 

Unfortunately, almost all the trade 
unions had little interest in organising 
Pakistani workers in order ta protect 


them from the clutches of this cruel ex- 


ploitation. Only recently one or two 
unions have started to take some interest 
in this respect, resulting in some astounsl- 
Ing revelaions about the working condi 
tiens of the Pakislani workers in this 
country. (it was revealed that one en- 
ployer in the turniture and bedding trade 
who employed a large aumber of Pakt- 
Stani workers was not showing on their 
wape-packets an analysis of how the 
wares were made up. The net tlgure 
shown never explained any overtime 
either, The umon concerned was not 
recounised by the enuployer, and received 


flat refusal when it demanded fuller 
details.) 
There have been complaints against 


Pakistani workers regarding their reluc 
lance to join the unions, This allegation 
is partially trae, The reason for this is 
not apathy towards the trade union 
movement, so much as a feeling that 
nobody could care less about then. Mast 
Pakistanis have set ther mind valy on 
one target, that is, to save at feast £4 a 
week, even if they are grossly underpaid, 
amt go back to Pakistan us soan as they 
are rich enough to buy a plot of land or 
a shop there. 

Tn spite of all the row created by the 
British press, it is undeniably true that 
these workers are hadly needed by 
Industry. ‘This eontention ean be proved 
by the fact that very few of the Pakistani 
workers remain unemployed for any 
noteworthy jength of time. 

Pakistani workers are also subjected to 
the ughest imanifestalion of — racial 
hatred: physical violence. Pakistanis are 
liable fo be heaten up on the streets in 
ali the towns where they live in any 
number. The heart-breaking tragedy of 
the Pakistant working class in Britain is 
that there seems to be no-one who can 
provide them with a sense of security 
against physicat violence. Their own High 
Commission in Britain seldom fads it 
worthwhile to take steps to ensure their 
physical safety, let alone anything else. 


(Some liahe ago, when Mr Nasini Ahmad, 
London correspentdent of the Karachi 


daily, Dawn, was manhandied at London 
Airport, the Pakistani High Commis. 
stoner himself took the reall of writing 
letters of protest to the press; but na 
such action was aver tuken in support of 
uny tinnble Pakistani worker involved 
inhoa much worse predicament, 

There is a growing feeling of insecurity 
among Pukistanis. Mr AH, a waiter, ii 
mortally afraid of going out at night. 
Waiters in sume areas are afraid of same 
customers who, after enjoying a lavish 
oriental meal, refuse to pay, sometimes 
even resort to physical attack, “ Pahes 
never de much anyway,” replied Mr Ali 
when J asked about palice action on such 
matters. There is an uncanny feeling that 
Woubles are going to break out in the 
near future and that this time it will be 


far worse than Notting Hill Gate. Ele- 
rents of defeatism are setting m wien 
They keep away from the pubs, bingo 
halls and other public places only to 
avoid friction in a negative way. General 
fecha is against integration with the 
host community, Regarding the political 
set-up in lritain, they fail to see much 
ot a difference between a Labour or 4 
Conservative government so far as their 
personal safety is conevrned. 

Middle-elass Pakistanis in) Brituia com. 
prise mainly various cateyories of slue 
dents. Because of the British Council, 
fulltime students start their exile in this 
country without much racial suffering. 
Wois the part-timers whe enier Britain 
with “priority vouchers” issued by the 
British High Connnission in Pakistan, 
who have (o face diserimmmation right 
from the start. They came here with the 
ambition of getting a degree or a 
diploma tn sometivng while earaing their 
living. When they start looking for johs, 
the (rst bitter taste comes. Ouly a pune 
her of Jewish white-callar cmployers 
seen to pial no discruminatiog ia 
exchange for low salurics. 

They clash with discrimination head-on 
when they search for Jetsure entertain 
ment. Ino every fawn, us well as itt 
London, few elibs welcome Paklstanig 
or Indians, Some clubs in the Soho area 
refuse to accept them because they ate 
not lavish spenders on alcohol. Same 
clubs do allow them but at double price, 
a sort af colour levy. Cantrary to the 
veneral heliet among the coloured 
peaple, most of the continental clubs in 
London operate a complete colour bar. 
A Swiss club near Oxford Street operates 
an effective colour bar against everyone 
except whites. A Jewish friend of 4 
Pakistani invited him to a Swedish etub 
Bear Chelsea of which he was a member. 
The secretary tefused them entry because 
the “guest” cancerned was coloured. 
Baring tho last two years or se, Britleh 
banks have started a sort af dispuised 
colour bar. Nowacays itis almost fmpaa- 
sible far a coloured client to obtain any 
substantial overdraft. Two friends ot 
mine, an Englishman and a Pabistant, 
both asked the manager of one af the 
big tive Danks for an averdraft before 
their fina} accountancy examinations, at 
different times. The Pnglishaiat was 
allowed an overdraft withant any eacurity 
whatspever, bat the Pakistani was re 
fused, although he wad a householder in 
London. 

Frankly speaking, the general optinfoa 
of the Pakistanis ig one of hopelessness 
sa far as racial discrimination is) van- 
cerned. Tha future seema very dleak 
indeed utiless some drastic weahures are 
taken iaminediately at all levels, 


Alamgir Kabir b: tho segrotaty of East 
Pakistan House, which pubilshes Asisn 
Vide and Purba Bangla, the Nengall 
polilical Rewseaazazina. 
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After the Milner Holland 
report: four comments 


The Milner Holland Report on housing in Greater London is welcomed the separated, divorcees, prisoners’ wives 
by this paper because it will effectively impress the urgency of our 
housing problem on a wider audience. Below are some comments on 
the report from people who have been actively concerned with the 


housing problem. 


Audrey Harvey 


The report of the Milner Holland Com- 
mittee on London's housing is a most 
impressive social document . much more 
60 than sensational snake-in-the-bath and 
dead-rat-on-the-carpet — stories would 
suggest, 

The committee has got masterfully to 
grips with a situation of daunting com- 
plexify und danger, and one only wishes 
that it haa been asked to make recom- 
mendations, However it has indirectly 
made an unassadable case for rent 
control and security of tenure . partly 
at least by showing that among Western 
countries with comparable urban prob- 
Jems this one is alone in its disastrous 
departure, since 1957, from these two 
(enant-protective essentials. 


Many of us would prefer to see rented 
housing removed altogether from private 
hands, if only because the profit factor 
must push rents unnecessarily up. But 
the report tells us, although on little 
evidence, that in face of the quite 
terrifying extent of the housing shortage 
local authorities could not manage with- 
onl private landlord co-operation. How- 
ever, the immediate and most urgent. 
necessity is simply to ensure that more 
and more existing rented housing, not 
yet due to be pulled down, is not snapped 
up by owner-oceuplers, so putting an 
ever-tightening screw on people 100 poor 
to compete, 

Tt does therefore seem that this is not 
the moment to drive private Jandlords 
out of business by any means other than 
a local authority take-over, which, need- 
Jess to say, is not on the cards. So we 
must expect still ta have to go on living 
with landlords, or under them, and also 
fo be presented with a compromise 
solution for their control which may 
make concessions on controlled rents. 
New measures may even include some 
form of subsidy far property companies 
to promote the building of low-rent yet 
profitable housing, and we may have to 
accept this use of public money as the 
only feasible means of preventing a 
massive increase in homelessness. 

lt could be for these reasons that the 


committee has rather strenuously played 
down anti-landlord feeling. But apart 
from its estimate of 10,000 Rachmanite 
abuses a year, the finding that most 
London tenants are “ reasonably satis- 
fied " with their landlords will induce the 
bleakest scepticism. 


Unfortunately the committee has seen 
fit, for the purposes of statistical inquiry, 
to lump together the property company 
and the elderly mother Jetting rooins to 
her married daughter, and in this con- 
text it is not sufficiently aware of the 
fear which inhibits the least secure 
tenants from confiding in a stranger 
with a questionnaire. Vlsewhere, the 
report is remarkable for its humanity 
amd fairness, 

Audrey Harvey is the author of the 
Penguin special on housing, “ Tenants in 
Danger.” 


Richard Hauser 


The astonishing matter about this report 
is that so many people are surprised 
about it. All these facts were known, 
though not in an extremely detailed 
way, but in all the pertinent points. 1t 
is therefore a regrettable loss of time 
which occurred, 

According to the report about 10,000 
people a year are suflering severe hard- 
ships, This means that sinee the report 
was started approximately 20,000 people 
have been victunised and still nothing 
fas been done. Does this mean the dis- 
cussion and non-attention about the 
report may incan another five or ten 
thousand while the rapacious landlords 
have a good time? 

One matter which the report has not 
gone into is the tragedy of the poorly- 
paid worker with many children who 
cunnot get any other place once he is 
evicted, other than through the Jocal 
authority, which ineans years of waiting 
and desperation. There are many people 
in prison who wanted fo change con- 
ditions for their families by “doing a 
job” to put the wife and children out of 
daily niisery, 

The other matter which has not really 
been gone into is the plight of the 
widuws and de facto widows. These are 


and unmarried mothers - nobody wants 
them. Very few authorities help them 
beyond the minimum and they are ones 
who are being pushed out to make 
place for the young executive and his 
wife who both are working, and the 
three young girls in a flatlet who can 
afford a horrendous rent. 


Notting Wil has got rid of the Rachman 
shacks, and now the flatlet alligators are 
there, who try to push out the big 
families, coloured and white, to put in 
the executives by tarting up the rooms 
a bit. Lots of printers’ ink and com- 
mittee air will be wasted on this matter, 
but the government will have to act. 
But new constructive action to watch 
over these conditions should come from 
tenants’ committees, provided they really 
serve this kind of purpose and not 
ulterior purposes. 

It is often far too late to do anything, 
and the fear of direct retaliation silences 
many who may want to get out of the 
misery they know, produced by their 
landlords and agents, but do not Know 
the misery they are getting into. Here 
tenants’ comunittees, keeping a watchful 
eye in helping and being helped by 
those being pushed around today, would 
play an important part, because no law 
can be applied if the people are too 
frightened to use it. 

Richard Wauser Is head of the Centre for 
Group Studies, 


Colin Ward 


I have been working through the topic 
of housing with several groups of day- 
release: students, considering firstly how 
they will fare in privately rented hous- 
ing, secondly their chanees as council 
tenants, and finally their prospects of 
becoming owner-occupiers. 

In the first week we concluded that the 
lot of private tenants is a dead loss, and 
in the second that the likelihood of their 
becoming council tenants when they 
marry is virtually nil; but it was the 
third week’s discussion which brought 
the greatest dismay. For as we covered 
the blackboard with house prices, mort- 
page rates and monthly payments, the 
most optimistic of these sixteen-year-olds 
were forced to see that their income 
expectations in five years’, ten years’ or 
fifteen years’ time were unlikely to 
qualify them as mortgage-fodder for a 
house or flat in greater London, and 
that, willy-nilly, they could expect to 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Warning from Selma 


Anyone who has followed the Negroes’ 
campaign in Selma - and in particular, 
anyone who has scen the television 
pictures on the last two weeks’ Panorama 
programmes - must have been moved hy 
the steadfast courage of the demon- 
Btrators in face of appalling brutality, 
That Governor Clark and his strong-arm 
men can so blatantly and py act in 
this way indicates how desperate they 
must be: they are fighting for the pre- 
servation of their supremacy, and they 
don't pay much heed to the eifect their 
acts have on public opinion, 


In fact, the whole idea of outside publie 
opinion may well be new to them. A 
report from Selma in Monday’s Sun 
revealed) depths of ignorant prejudice 
which are hard to credit - like this 
quotation from Jack Miles, manager of 
the eity's Chamber of Commerce: 
“My father-in-law told me there are 
only three kinds of nigras. One that 
has VID. One that has recovered from 
ite And one that is about to get 
Tf you think that way, and {if you live 
in a town where more than half the 
population are “ nigras,” then it's only 
natural to stop them getting the vote, 
and you don’t bother haw many skulls 
are fractured in the process. 
Which is something we might remember 
in Britain, when we see racial intoler- 
ance getting a hold, and hear those 
stories about Jeprosy in the Midlands, 


and West Indians who live off National 
Assistance, and Kit-e-Kat tins in the 
dustbins of Indian restaurants. 


. * ’ 


For anyone not familiar with Theodore 
Roszak’s reference to a “ green revolu- 
tion” in his review of Jacques Ellul’s 
Technological Society, the phrase derives 
from the “green army” which the 
Ukrainian anarehist leader Makhnoa 
gathered about himself in the spring of 
1919 as a third force in the Russian civil 
war between the Reds and Whites. 
Makhno's effort was a brief and bloody 
one and ultimately most of his peasant 
followers were won over to the Balshevik 
side after Lenin ratified the peasant 
jand seizures and later proclaimed the 
New Economie Policy. But ever since 
then the notion of a“ green revolution” 
has stood for a radically democratic, 
anarchist alternative to the oppressive 
statism of most left-wing revolutionary 
politics. 
. . . 


The dreadful, said Heldegger (or Kierke- 
gaard), has already happened. A report 
which came my way recently says there 
is a computer in the Ukraine which was 
designed by another computer. It does 
nothing more sinister than solve 
differential equations; but I feel that 
this bodes ill for man. I don't like the 
pie of computers breeding about the 
placa. 


However, I suspect that man has got a 
few aces up his sleeve yet, which he can 
skilfully deploy to avert the Spartacus 
situation John Wilkinson talks about on 
page 7. And apparently there are far 
simpler ways of bringing about the end 
of the world: a friend of mine was 
describing to me the other day the 
horrible consequences of a prolonged 
strike of London's rat-catehers. He held, 
and I wouldn’t quarrel with him, that 
the rat population of London outnumbers 
the human, and without the rat-catchers 
we would all be doomed. 


‘ * . 


“Do you remember these nine great 
moments in the Free World's space 
history?” asked an advertisement in 
Time on March 12, Perhaps you do; I 
didn't, and ’m net going to remind you 
of all of them; but you would surely be 
pleased to know that on May 5, 1961, 
Alan Shepard became the first Free Man 
in space, rather more than three years 
after Explorer 1 had put the Free World 
in orbit, and three months after the 
ballistic flight of Ham, the astrochimp. 
("or some reason unstated, they didn’t 
call him a Free Astrochimp; perhaps it 
would have been too patently untrue.) 


As far as I'm concerned the Free World 
can go into orbit and stay there; but I 
expect I'm heating my head against a 
Free Brick Wall - as distinct from your 
Unfree, or Berlin, model, 
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endure the hazards of private landlord: | 

ism, some of which they related {| er 
dignantly from the expenence of thei | 

own families. 


I had heralded the Miner Holland) fg 
report as a document which would) 
amplify and clarify our discussions, but 

its actual appearance was an anticlimas | Cc 
What did it tell us that we did not know) 
already from Audrey Harvey's Tenant! The 
in Danger, and the handful of existing Rn 
statistical investigations? We know Jol 
about the more sensational aspects 0 ! 
racketeering and exploitation, we kno¥ 
about the disastrous effects of the ReMl, Anyo; 
Act, we know that the number at 
properties available for rent has been 
declining year by year, and that hous?) Youn; 
in the inner London boroughs which | MODOs 
have been let for generations to work | Can 1 
ing-class tenants, have been empticd am. Victio; 
sold at fantastic prices to middle-claé) Yielq 
freeholders, we know that no new hovF! oberg 
ing is being built for private rentin® "ealis, 
and we know that the proportion of ne, The { 
building in the hands of local authoriti€?  Adlop; 
has declined steeply with the removal 4! that ¢ 
general housing subsidies. Of aj) 


Perhaps the vahie of the £34,600 Milnel 


Holland report. has been the publichy fab 
given to it. But there is somethiMe lis) 
phoney even about all these “ shote hat 
issues” of the popular papers. For thé] "com 


household word after he was dead aut 
buried, because of his connection Wi 
the Mandy-Christine-Profumo affair © 
was only the sex angle whieh made Nie 
hit the headlines, and it was only Ul 
scandal whit 


Rachman 


name of Peter Rachman only became More 
posthumous | 
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made the then Minister of Housing COM! Chap) 
vene Sir Milner Holland's committed & live i 
1963. The frivolous and fortuitol’ | Congej, 
chain of events leading to its appearant | histor} 
is the most telling and shocking thing Sthap 
about this report on human misery an Nalys 
despair, Now that it is before the pubn@ that ir 
it is for the public to keep up | ttack 
pressure, ster 
Colin Ward is editor of Anarchy. Motra 

~ THis 


, 4 fine ; 
Robert Pinker ing‘? 


If the Tories bought time by setting Mf mall 
Select Committees, Labour can no dow, ~ dol fc 
do the same while it reads their repor 9; OBic 


A few years hence when this wh! 
shabby period of Butskelism is bei hee bh) 
written up, dialogues Hke the follow!” Ii 
may take place between the survivors: 4 hag 
“ And what did you do when the pou? tines 
Sterling was under siege, daddy? ” an . 
“Ducked down in the old semi-detach® | iy 
near the Great West Road and held U" | 
vases on the mantlepiece, while the 4) | “te 
lifts flew in.” } 427, 


“Did you have to make any sacrifices? e tnusp 28 
“TH say we did! It took a third of MM: gol é 


wages and half your mother’s to pay 
mortgage.” 
* Why did you do it, daddy? ” ont 
“Why? Now that’s a funny questiol 
We did it to keep our country great BH 
free. We were privileged members ont 
property-owning democracy. And ", 
price of that kind of freedom was alW4? 
high - 6}%, to be exact.” ine 
ae from other veterans further up ! 
ne: aig 
“What did you do for the defence of une 
free world, daddy? " ral 
“LT stuck ‘it out in a front-line sl 
behind St Stephen's Square, sonny. 
“Did you get pasted very often? ™ ‘ne 
“At the start we did, but towards be 
end there was a change of govern 
you Know (actually you wouldn't PY} 
known at the time), and they made i 
our postings permanent. Once yo 
found your own slum and got dug 
nobody could put you out of it... - pitt 
“And who was trying to put you 
before? " git 
“The Jandlords - they were on 
side.” Ws ge 
“Hut if they were on our side. .> holt | 
“Be quiet or you'll wake the 
family!" 
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Theodore Roszak 
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TECHNOLOGICAL NIGHTMARES 


ls automation a blessing or a curse? Will it destroy or 
enhance man’s freedom? In the articles on this and the 
following two pages, Theodore Roszak and John Wilkinson 
recent studies of the new technology 


Comment on two 


The ‘Technological Society, by Jacques 
itu, translated from the French by 
John Wilkinson. A. A. Knopf, New 
York, 1964. $10.95. 


Anyone who has ever tried to discuss 
tae delicate intricacies of love and joy 
hd freedom with an uncomprehending 
young computer engineer knows what 
eae Ossible fools technological optimists 
Pt be, with their simple-minded con- 
ition that all human problems will 
eel to better phunbing and a bit more 
pberations analysis, What 1 had not 
pyised until I read Jacques (llul’s 
nok; Technological Society is that tech- 
thar gical pessimists, those who insist 
nat technical organisation is the enemy 
ree all things human (and with whom J 
on always been rather more inclined 
i agree), can be capable of even greater 
Mdlishness. 
ty tat emerges from Professor Ellut’s 
“COmparably ponderous hook is tittle 
line than an arid, academic reconstruc- 
ined of that pathetic symbol Charlie 
alaplin created in Modern Times: the 
*thumanised, industrial automaton, 
deuaved hopelessly by the merciless 
€Mands of his conveyor belt, 
Chad, not the business of artists like 
<aplin to do more than project cvoca- 
re. images like this upon the public 
hist cwousness, from a sociologist and 
gp ortan like Professor Eltw, on the 
er hand, one expects an illuminating 
thilysis of the realities that underlie 
a image. But what lh otters in his 
tack upon technolatry scarcely passes 
ister as “analysis.” it is mstead a 
"otracted assertion, amid a great deal 
Misinformation and ilogic, of his idée 
“tj that technological society is degrad- 
ge and destructive, To the classic 
4plinesque image he adds only one 
ni feature: the conviction that tech- 
nevfical development is governed by a 
and determinism which must lead to an 
ey Weaker future - a conviction which 
asserts rather than proves. 


dog's been said of Sartre that he never 
th Mes his terms; he simply employs 
ett ... and unfolds them, Whatever 
tents of genius this ferulas habit 
in Y,ferid to Sartre, it is a boring muddle 
« Elul’s hands, Ellul's key concept is 
gon Chnique.” In effect, his book is a 

“page definition of this ward, which 
three apnear on the average at least 
toe times on each page. Indeed, one 
uy 8 away remembering the work as 

Endless succession of sentences which 


her 


. Passihle application"; “ Technique 
wash ps nothing, respects nothing"; 
ina Chic ve advocates the entire remak- 
4 of life.” Ellul, a good Cartesian 
l8e respect for evidence could not be 
bye May have hoped to persuade shearly 
the hypnotic effect of such unrelent- 


ing) repetition; he hardly ever troubles 
to vive a fact, statistic or anecdote to 
clarify these assertions. 

Because Ellul is determined to make 
“technique” cover everything he = con- 
siders bad about the world and he 
considers a very great deal to be bad - it 
is ultimately impossible to produce a 
compact idea of what technique means 
to him. So much is clear: teehmique is 
an impersonal process - something for 
which we cannot blame anyone or class 
or group. “ Technique,” EQul tells us, 
“is essentlaly independent of the 
human being, who finds himself naked 
and disarmed before it. [It is not the 
result of a plot or plan by any one man 
or group of men.” 


Further, this inexorable process is not 
the same as mechanisation, but much 
more encompassing. Propaganda and 
the secret police, for example, are tech- 
nique in the political realm. Market 
research, public health measures anil 
pete sports are “ human technique.” 
Ultimately, jazz, cubism, Butlin's holi- 
day camps, tourism and progressive 
education are also aspects of technique. 
Technique, it would scem, is whatever 
the last 250 years of western history 
amount to, if ane takes the period as a 
whole and interprets it all as a mis- 
fortune. But what does modern history 
as a whole amount to? To abserve the 
obvious - that after some fashion all the 
affairs of western man have tended to 
prope toward adjustment with the new 
economic and social possibilities of 
industrialisation ~ and then to give this 
haftlingly complex lump of human sctivi- 
ty a name (technique) really tells us 
nothing. The clearest idea Ellul seems 
to have of what technique is all about 
is that it has been a search for “ absolute 
efficiency in all flelds": it is the effort 
to discover “the one best way of doing 
things.” 


But here Mllul becomes badly muddled. 
For efficiency is not a precise, unambi 
mous concept. From 4 conventional 
monopoly-capitalist paint of view (or 
from the viewpoint of a Stalinist Polit- 
bura} large-scale, centralised industrial 
establishments, equipped with armies of 
humian automatons, are justified on the 
basis of their “ efficiency.” (in the one 
case, the establishment yields the 
ereatest profits and in the other it most 
effectively enhances the power of the 
Varty bureancracy,) 


Now it ds this bogus conception of 
efficiency that Ellul subseribes te. And 
in so doing, he maddeningly ignores 
how cogently anarchists and democratic 
socialists have argued that decentralism 
with wide measures of workers’ control 
will, in a variely of unpredictable ways, 
liberate the tnitlative and inventiveness 
of men and so lead to preater produc- 
tivity and reliability (efficiency, that is. 
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in Une crudest costeifectiveness sense 
of the term) than oppressive managerial 
concentration. 

The same can be said of politieal sys- 
tems: the bigger the central burcau- 
eracy, the nore confusion and less 
citizenty initiative, furthermore, if ane 
insists - as one Jegitimately can - that 
efficiency must be conceptually broaden. 
ed to Inchide human enrichinent, then 
the anarchist version of efficiency wus 
hands down over that of the managerial 
centralisis, Bat ital ipnarantiy con 
chides that technique (managerlal-cen- 
tralism, that is) yielda real effelency, 
so that one cannot raise any rational 
objection to it. What he is really talking 
about, of course, is the sort uf pseudo 
effcieney that characterised Stalin’s col- 
lectivised farms - and which practically 
destroyed the Russian agricultural 
economy, 

This is only one of several problems 
Wiha leaves Heer oek confused - and it 
ig an especially crucial one. For by 
identifying real efiviency with psendo- 
eficiency, he is led to conelude that 
there is no rational alternative ta 
managerial centratism with all its 
totalitarian oppressiveness: eifher we 
have an idiot-technacracy er we have 
sume grubby, quasitmediaeval level of 
life dominated by mystery and super 
stition 

Such is the choice Hull feels we have 
hefore us (and he presents it with what 
I feil was an obnosious nostalgia tor the 
good old days of sanetity and starvation). 
But if such a primitive reversion is the 
only allernalive to the baroque bureau: 
cratism oof the modern state and 
economy, then of course net many will 
choose it, And recacnizing this, Edad [s 
confirmed in his fron determinism: there 
is Simply no way out; everything points 
to the [otal integratian af man into an 
“anerallonal totalitarlanisay” in which 
we will have parchased aur good hygiene 
and material security af the expense of 
our souls, our creativity, and our free 
dissent. 

Tndeed, Fliul's pessimism feads him to 
an almast classic absurdity. He con- 
eludes, in a book issued by one of 
America’s largest publishers, that) we 
have reached the point at which "no 
one Will publish a beok attacking the 
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“ Elhib is quite wrong when he says 
the deep and diffuse discontent of 
people is being ever more tivhtly 
inteyzrated indo the mamiperial-ecen- 
tratised society.” Here a group of 
New York beatniks defy the law by 


reading poetry in Wishingtin 
Sqvare Park: a few af © the diseon- 
tented many" whi, Theodore 
Roszak supzvests, “are creating 


around themselves a whole culture 
of disafliliation ..." 


real religion at our times, by which | 
mean the dominant sucial forces uf the 
technological society.” Ct there is ever 
a sevand editim of the work, 1 should 
hope Knopf would do Ribs the kindness 
of omitting this whole embarrassing 
passage on pages 4ib-41d) 


Perhaps the best way to ifusteate the 
erudity fo whith Eli's dectriaire 
pessimism carries tum is to tum ta a 
few minor paints - soma of thase Hitle 
things he tries to vet away with just in 
passing. 

For example, Ellul bemaans the fact 
that moderna man “lives in a world of 
silane . . . as a worker, (ha) bas lost 
contact with the primary olementa of 
life aml material He ne Janger 
knows wood ar iron ar woot, He be 
acquainted only with the machine.” 
Perhaps To miss fhe sulitlety of (is 
rhetoric, hut my experience has been 
that the rising living standaris, warkd 
trade and diversifyiies tastes ef modern 
wustern society have created whole new 
ywarkets for Harria tweed, weaught iroa 
honw furnishings, Danish modern tyr 
ture, and Seandinavian and Japanese 
pottery, And these tastes are gradually 
broadening ta reach amore and mare of 
the miilians - at lodst in America, where 
knitling, ceramics, fine arty rug making, 
ete, are gyowing avocations, pspeclally 
among middie and upper eciagss hause- 
wives. | would guess that inore ereativity 
and a greater yarlely of craftsmanship 
are prescatly ing inte the hemaly 
a in Amerylea than at any tine in the 
past. 
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Jonn Wilkinson: 


ION? 


The 1964 Reith Lectures 


CONTROL 


Sir Leon Bagrit’s Reith Lectures 
Automation offer the “ optimistic” view 
of that phenomenon: automation ¥ 
necessary, it is desirable, and the enor 
mous social and political changes it wil 
bring in its train are within the capabk 
lities at least of Homo Britannicus © 
master. It is necessary because you can't 
stop progress, and Luddism is as foolls 
today as it ever was; it is desirable 
because, without it, Britain will lag evel 
further behind a dozen or so other I 
dustrial nations; and it is controllable 
by Britons because they have a particu! 
larly flexible and mature system of £0 | 
vernment. 

The first two propositions are almost | 
certainly true. But the last may equally 
certainly prove to be false, not because 
what Sir Leon says about British 8% | 
vernment is not the case, but because % 
the autonomous nature technology ten¢# 
to assume. For example, the combinet 
efforts of all the English friends 9 
nature (probably more numerous 
England than in any other country | 
the world) have had little effect in avert 
ing, or even slowing down, technology # 
desecration of the countryside, a proce® 
which appears rather to be accelera® 
ing. } 
Sir Leon rejects without proof and oul 
of hand the “ pessimistic” view that 
automation is the principal feature 
an autonomous technologised society } 
which man's erstwhile means to ends, l¥ 
technical tools, have become endsli¥ 
themselves; and that man, the subjech 


Computers ‘are not, properly 
speaking, machines at all, at lea | 
not in the old sense involvins 
levers, wheels and so on. They ar 
rather decision-making devices of 
enormous rapidity, accuracy, a0 

increasing complication,” we 
John Wilkinson in this article. ThE} 
computer in this photograph cont | 
pletely controls the slab-and-plale | 
mill at the Houston Works of th 
Armco Steel Corporation, USA 
(Photograph: American Embassy: 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
NIGHTMARES 


from page 5 


Or take again Ellul’s petulant gripe that 
“mechanination shattered the age-old 
character of bread gid converted it into 
a valueless article of fashion.’ Perhaps 
in Bordeaux, where Wiul teaches at the 
university, one cannot Jocate a decent 
loaf of bread; but IT have never lived in 
a major city where good, old-fashioned 
bread was not available as an alterna- 
tive (if one wished it) ta the soupy 
white dough commercial bakeries pro- 
duce. At the sume time, sogvy white 
dough dogs exist. Wut we can afford 
such dietury horrors today because they 
exist within Ute context of an overall 
diet which, in the industrially advanced 
societies, 18 incomparably better than 
that of our preal-zreat-graudparents. 


On the other hand, when Eilul’s “ age- 
old bread” was everybody's staple, there 
was little else in thelr diet most of us 
would care to try surviving on, Similar- 
ly, the “retreat of wine before Cova- 
Cnle” Edlal laments is, ) would wager, a 


figment of his imagination that the sales 
of wineries would quickly dispel. 
Perhaps these seem trivial matters, but 
they are revealing. Like many others, 
Elal is confused by and retreats before 
the stazgeriny variety of modern indus- 
trial society, where Coca Cola takes its 
place 48 an option beside wine (often 
very good wine too) in the supermarket 
and where bad white bread often resides 
on the same shelf with good Jewish rye. 
So when iiul complains that we lack 
“free choice” in the technological! 
society, be is exactly wrong. Choices of 
food, home furnishing, travel, garb, cul- 
ture, career, style of life, moral tone 
abound - to the point of stupefying most 
of us. Tt is, in fact, a major and ftascina- 
tings project of our time to develop the 
discriminatory principles that will per- 
init us to make the most of this em- 
poriwn of experience called the modern 
world. 


The trouble with  eriticising Mllul’s 
follies is that one begins to sound, in 
contrast, Iike a slap-happy Pollyanna. 
This is certimnly not what { am. The 
social arganisalion of our technology is 
deeply flawed and could very well finish 
by destroying us all. But not all these 
flaws are inherent and inevitable; rnany 
can he traced to the vested interests of 


various private profiteers who (in the 
United States, for example) perverted 
industrialism and are now doing the 
same with the promise of eybernation, 
potentialiy one of the most liberating of 
human achievements, About these selfish 
and obstructive interests, EHul tells us 
nothing. 


More deeply still, we suffer from a habit 
of excessive faith in centralised command 
and control systems. Such systems were 
hound to be the first, crude, emergency 
response to the destruction of traditional 
community life by rapid industrialisation 
and urbanisation: when natural com- 
munities po under, false communities 
(like the corporation of the Party or the 
nation-state) replace them. But these 
false conumunilies - despite their self- 
generated air of olnnipotence and infal- 
Jihility - are forever showing themselves 
up as miserably inadequate. And that 
inadequacy is felt in the lives of mil- 
lions of ordinary citizens - the unem- 
ployed, the aged, the downs and outs, 
the oppressed minorities, the lonely 
crowds, the grey flanne) neurotics, the 
delinquents, the heatniks, the angry 
young men, the sick comics and their 
audiences, ... 


Ellul ia quite wrong when he says this 


deep and diffuse discontent is being 
ever more tightly integrated into 
managerial-centralised society, ‘Thal 7 
what the bureaucrats and commissal™ 
with their neurotic obsession for ore™ 
and conformity, would like to believe. 
And that is what they keep telling i 
and themselves and their bosses. nee 
think the discontented many are BIY 
ing more explosively restless all the 0 a 
and are creating around themselves iy 
whole culture of disaffillation that Wo) 
eventually have to find its pole. 
expression in some variety of (ety iy | 
hope non-violent) green revolution. vs 

is, if the bureaucrats don't pet 
nervous and tse their bomb first to 
us OU, 


pat 
One final point: it strikes me as a qk 
injustice that EUul'’s pretentious jon 
should be receiving the wide allen ch 
it enjoys when there is really a Myo | 
better work in the field, For those “cl | 
are interested in an exercise Mm wean | 
nological pessimism, | would recomvy 
Roderick Seidenbery’s Posthistorie * 
(Beacon Press, 1950) which runs 100 ich 
half the length of Fllul's book but far | 
is in style and intellectual sabstan’®, sis 
superior to Ellul, Ellul fails to St cog 
highly imaginative book in his 4-7 
bibliography. 1 wonder why. 
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has become an object, technology's 
Material substratum, with no alternative 
"Ut to submit to the machinery or be 
Mished, 

This last thesis, set forth with passionate 
‘tensity by the French sociologist. and 
Philosopher, Jacques Lillul, is mere 
entience fiction” to Sir Leon. Now, one 
cannot quarrel with hin any more than 
‘th Professor Ktlul for presenting his 
Atses unqualifiedly, Any author respon- 
can engaged in an enterprise of public 
Wecation may well wish to advance his 
rad convictions powerfully enough that 
“ey can be apreed with or disagreed 
With. Powerful thesis will inevitably be 
qudentious, but the reasoned public 
nebate to which they optimally will give 
Se can add qualifications enough later. 
‘Nether any such debate will actually 
suy. Place until it is too late is hard to 


ie Leon's optimism, and not the views 
Ellul, are mightily in the ascendant 


_ the American cultural sphere, and 
“ Tdly less so in the British. We here 
Ms, the Centre for the Study of Deino- 
f; lic Institutions are aware how unyrate- 
we, thd painful the revolutionary sup: 
Hons of kllul (and, for that matter, 
€ implications of Sir Leon's thesis) are 
" British and American (not to mention 
Ht ears, In all these countries a 
Te or less pronounced technoeratic 
Mhorvia scems to reign, 
ve Mdustrial society’s frequent tech 
yo oteal crises are countered with es- 
wievely technical solutions, a process 
6 wh seems to cuslave further the man 
ty the machine even in areas, like edu- 
ip WON and art, apparently remote from 
rig he reason for this opacily seems to 
reli to lie in part in our traditional quasi- 
toes convictions about man’s rela- 
in 3,f0 a malignant nature, but mostly 
the he fact that we misunderstand 
on fOURHIy the very nalure of our new 
ayy outing “machines” upon which 
Ay Smation ultimately depends. 
} hese devices are nol, properly speaking, 
lchines at all, at least not in anything 
he tt@ old sense involving levers, 
lor Is, and so on. They are rather deci- 
ity Making devices of enormous rapid- 
tig, Aecuracy, and increasing coniplica- 
t} ay They are, for the most part, what 
ig, {formation theorists and cyberneti- 
ing’ Cll “black boxes.” They will 
t dee do what they are programined 
4 % Dut, very often, much else besides, 
are in essence unpredictable. 


op “Ye elsewhere argued that a network 
bynlich devices will exclude the hunian 
ly 8 from “human” affairs as thorouzh- 
In ® he Is now excluded from a petro- 
Crackingeplant or an automated 
Tay ‘ ephone systen:. ‘The second gene- 
Pom ot computers has nea more in 
Whi ed with an adding machine (to 
Arg) Most persons correctly compare 
With, Reneration devices) than a man has 
Com yf, tog. What the “nth” generation 

Puters will entail is probably not 


ta | 


ity 


even in principle predictable, any more 
than the behaviour of human beings is 
predictable. 


Sir Leon, too, recognises that our “ com- 
puter philosophy ” will have to change. 
“We can see now that it is possible to 
build) computers with something  ap- 
proaching the amazing flexibility of the 
human brain.” However, the BBC 
lecturer does not draw all the passible 
conclusions from this. startling fact. 
When computers come to possess human 
flexihilily and oan indefinitely greater 
speed of action, the network of human 
and non-human decisioninaking devices 
will “fission”? milo slower and faster 
sub-networks containing human beings 
and computers, respectively, as | have 
tried to show in a recent paper (Peace 
News, Novernber 13). 


This is the most likely reason for the 
predicted extrusion of the human being, 
and not, as Sir Leon seems to think, a 
vovermment’s taking advice exclusively 
from its scientists and technologists in 
policy making, so that “it would fall into 
the chief error of a quantitative society, 
that of being dominated only by logical 
int technical considerations.” Even if a 
highly automated society were to take 
its humanists completely seriously, it 
could only with the greatest diMeadty 
compete with the computer network with 
respect both to means and ends. This is 
the alternative which must form part ef 
a rational strategy for the future. 


It ought, ef course. to be kept in mind 
that an entity dike (he autemated refinery 
is anly a single clement of a vast nel- 
work of automation, The inputs and the 
outputs of the refinery will themselves 
be automated. It is not dust a simple 
matter af possessing a refinery, as one 
nught possess a clock, which operates 
automatically in such a way as benignly 
to relieve men of certain objectionable 
chores. Our real problem is to see to jt 
that men remain effectively in the deci- 
slonanuking network, 


The Ellujian apocalypse is fortunately 
nat yet upon us; but, we cannot be satis: 
fied by analyses like those of Sir Leon 
which attempt to conyinee us that there 
is nothing but pood to be anticipated 
from the continued extension of auto- 
mation, pravided, of course, that we 
patch up the social structure in the usual 
pragmatic way as dislocations arise: for 
example, by shifting: budgetary resources 
about in random aid to education and 
to the unemployed, and se on. Sir Leon 
does not, of course, recommend, “ randarm 
aid.” But, in the absence of adequate 
analysis, most political, social, and eca 
nomic policies turn out this way. Most 
measures, domestic or foreign, taken by 
the US government cowd just as well 
he decided on by a roulette wheel. 


It would be philosophically most remark- 
able 1f antiquated ceonomie and social 
categories based an scarcity were capable 
of application ta a novel affluent society 


in which, as even Sir Leon admits, there 
may well no longer be any connection 
between work and the rewards hitherto 
reserved to productive offort, 


This revolutionary situation is in fact 
adumbrated in the sixth lecture: 
“tL oshoult like to suggest that many 
of the arguments about automation 
arise simply because Wines! sip une 
consciously into the baste error of 
grafting today’s prohlems on to. to- 
morrow's vanditions. The future does 
not arrive with today’s problems: the 
future arrives with its own. We 
hahitually take two different periods 
in dime and lump them together, On 
the ane hand, we accept that there will 
eventiudly be inachines to do our work 
for us and that there must be far- 
reaching soclul changes to deal with 
the extra wealth that cam and will be 
created; and, on the other hand, we 
talk earnestly about some problen 
whith plagues us today, and project it 
into the future, as if it were a perma- 


nent and unchangeable feature of 
society,” 
The kind of revolufionacy state of 


affairs implicit) i this quotation is 
characteristic of the last two lectures. 
Indeed, the dast two ciffer fram the first 
four so markedly phat one might suppose 
Yhat Sir Leon received front somewhere 
a strong “feedhack, either from other 
persons or from his own reflections. The 
optiniistic tane yemains, howrver, al- 
thowsh very little in Iianan history or in 
Sir Leon's own proposals suggest with 
any Jiausibility that a new future will 
arrive without! nearly  insuppartable 
change in human ideologies and institu. 
tions. fi is hard to see, for example, how 
representative democracy, except as a 
vermiform appendix, could survive in 4 
situation where all the inportant deci- 
sions are miade elsewhere. This has al- 
ready happened in the United States. 
Again, what sense would “(free enter. 
prisi” make in a world dominated hy 
the universal planning huplied in Sir 
Leor s remarks? 

War, as even the most abtuse can see, 
has Leen inade obsolete (but, wnfortu- 
nately, not unthinkable) by the qualita- 
tive changes bronght about hy techualagy 
in the last fifteen yesrs, What is to tale 
iis place? Likely eneugh, something 
equally unpleasant, Just as the effect or 
the abolition of the worst infectious 
discases has been to increase the ineci- 
dence af other diseases whith are, on 
the whole, even more disagreeable, and 
which fifty years age were medical 
rareties, 


OF course, we can, as we usually do, just 
lat there things happen, The new equi- 
librium which ensues, however repulalyve 
it appears in prospect ta those who must 
live threugh the intermediary changes, 
may even one day appear to a succeeding 
reneration as a belle epaque. Tht, if we 
hope and helieve that we are in sanie 
pembe niasters of cur destiny, we need 
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‘Our real problem is to see io it 
that men remain effectively in the 
decision-making framework.” The 
iwdin control panel in the power 
building of the electro-physies lab- 
oratory of the USSR Academy of 
Sclence. (Photo: Society for Cuat- 
tural Kelations with the USSR.) 


somethin better by way of stratery than 
the peneralities coplonsly adininistered 
by the Keith Jecturer, who is) charac: 
teristically silent on the “ fine-structure " 
of our automated futtre. 


Right at the outset, Sir Leon telly us 
that he “can sympathine with these 
fears,” but, he says, " lam sure they are 
unjustified” He goes on ta assert: 
* Automation is not a devil, a Franken 
stain. Ttois no more thin a tool, but a 
tool af such immesine possibilities Chat 
no one can vel see the full extent of 
what itmpht achieve for mankind.” But 
ins diflieudt fo guess why he ts nar dis- 
quieted by the existence of objects of 
suclp timmense capacity that wie cannot 
in principle predict exactly what they 
will do. 

Decision-making “fools” which tan 
commminicate With one apother may well 
decide to revolt’ ayatust Uther masters, 
like Spartacus and his fellows. If was 
just this “science fictional’ possibility 
that so disquieted the Iste Norbert 
Weiner, ‘To deny with Sir Lean that 
these machines ean “ Chink,” op that they 
have what amounts to “free will” (in 
the sense of a nore or less reasoned tut 
moi predictable choice amonpat ulterna- 
tives) is to presuppose a metaphysi¢ 
which is at least as unlikely as anything 
the thesis of the technological takeover 
has ever proposed, And, in fact, Sir Jcon 
himself alludes to so many unpredictable 
novelties in his automated soctety-tu-be 
that one wonders continually whence he 
has drawn his unconditioned optinusm, 
In the United States most of the prob 
lems which will face Britain in the near 
future are present here and now, and 
it is obvious enough how little we are 
prepared to cope with them, Tf Britain 
ig not yet as technologised as we are, it 
has a period of prace in which to think 
things over before events begin le 
happen so rapidly that it is never quite 
clear what is happening. Like good 
gumblers, we have to hedge our bets iy 
advance of the evant by catlonal can 
sideration of the * pessimistic” extreme, 
as well as of the “optimistic,” net to 
mention the whole spectrum of possi bHt- 
thes which lie in between. 


There is, in fact, no discernible desire 
except an the most microseaple stale in 
the United States to confront the probs 
lums af the technological society, Eventa 
may foree many chauper ti American 
ulfitades; hut, at the moment, there {a 
ho possibility of intelligent discussian of 
social forces which imply national Gad 
ever International) planning, net to 
mention a complete revolution in our 
cultnotions of property, wark, leisure, 
and saan. 
Adniittedly, if ane has no canneetion 
with American government on any level 
ov in any capactly, it is na longer acluahy 
dangerous ta allempt to lining centre- 
versial subjects ike these before the 
public; it Is merely otlose. 
Under the most auspicious circumstances 
it will be difficult to retain the human 
being in the dialogue. Bur without intel 
ligence und some sort of consensus it 
will be hopeless, Accarding to Sir Leon: 
“No change so great as thig, whith 
will take porhaps Ofty (sic) years to 
accomplish, can pasaibly happen in a 
canplelely orderly fashiew or without 
any disturbance oor fuconveatende. 
There will inevitably be large arcedg 
of conilicling interests, areai of te 
norance, arsas where adjushuents af 
all sorte will have to be mada and 
muking these adjustments will be very 
diflicull indeed untess there iy wide- 
apread) apreement ag ta the general 
aim and its importance,” 
Peas the best jicasure of the relative 
fiexiblity and maturity ef the Britieh 
system is that there exists in Britain 
some hape of securing Uvat * widespread 
agreement” about sims, and a © cohorent 
polley about autemation,” of which Sir 
Twon has been privileged to speak before 
an understanding and tolerant natiunal 
audience. 


John Wilkiason is a stai® umber of the 
Centre for the Study of Demoersile 
institutions in Santa Barbara, Califarnis. 
He lrauslated! Jacques Eels “fhe 
Technalugical Baciety,” 
‘Theodore Hasaak la this igsuc. 
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Start Soinewhere, by Michael Standen. 
(William Heinemann, 21s.) 


In Start Somewhere Michael Standen 
presents us with a small group of young 
people whose lives, previously bound by 
the artificial yet articulate demands of 
the sixth form, are gradually involved 
with each other in more complex ways, 

It would be misleading to describe these 
hoys and girls as “teenagers,” for they 
share none of the fashions of the teen- 
age cult as expounded in the mass media. 
Thera is nothing exclusively topical 
about their concerns - no special dis- 


sean Harcourt AT OWING UP 


enchantment with the Welfare State; no 
talk of current polities; and particularly, 
no absolute alienation from the older 
generation simply because they happen 
to be the older generation. At the same 
time, there is nothing complacent about 
Start Somewhere. Mr Standen's charac- 
ters have a_ three-dimensional reality 
about them, and their problems have the 
virtue of being within the spectrum of 
the human condition, rather than outside 
it, as often happens today, 


The story is set in a northern town, and 
the tone of the narration is muted, 


David Lane 


CAUSES OF WARS 


Strife, 


International Aspects of Civil 
(Prince- 


edited by James N. Rosenau. 
ton University Press, 60s.) 
The articles collected in this book are 
the result of work at the Centre of 
International Studies of Princeton 
University and, in) many ways, run 
arallel to the discussion by Roszak, 
uste and Craft late last year in Peace 
News. The subject at issue, however, Is 
not the role of the British peace move- 
ment in international affairs but that of 
the United States government, and the 
authors’ concern that it should act in the 
right direction - for peace and free- 
dom, 
The burden of the analysis is that inter. 
national relations can no longer be con- 
sidered solely in terms of the relation- 
ships between national governments. 
Wars are internally generated and the 
links of insurgents are internationa) in 
dimension. The focus on war and inter- 
national strife must be turned to the 
causes and ramifications of internal 
wars. 
The political theory behind this owes 
much ta Marxism, which posed the inter- 
national character of business and the 
international interest of the working 
classes . if they could perceive it, The 
contributors eschew any Marxist theory 
of international relations, but some of 
them point to the international character 
of communism as one of the most iim- 
ortant determining factors of modern 
nternational relations. 
The advent of nuclear weapons and the 
co-ordinated structure of the two bipolar 
blocs make obsolete the “balance of 
power” system with its tendencies to 
non-involyement in internal wars and 
independent action by individual states. 
In a bipolar system “sovereign” in- 
dependence is replaced hy interdepen- 
dence: both sides, to maximise their 
advantage, must use sanctions against 
any member of their own bloc who 
wishes ta move out, and both sides have 
an advantage to tempt members of the 
other side away from their bloc. Jf a 
nuclear stalemate makes nuclear war 
{rrational, other means - subversion, 
{Intervention or encouragement of revo. 
Jution - become dominant. Under these 
conditions, therefore, Morton A. Kaplan 
argues, Intervention in internal wars is 
to be expected. 
This general analysig sets up some prob- 
lems for international policy. How does 
social change take place in general and 
in “underdeveloped” conntrics in 
particular? Manfred Halpern's contribu- 
tion is concerned that “the West" lacks 
an adequate appraisal of socla) change in 
Afrien, Asia and Latin America. He 
calls for long-term analysis by the US 
yovernment; but he is too ready to 
characterise the turmoil of domestic 
political life as due to the guidance of 
" dogmatic or cynical adventurers.” 
Rasenau also tends to give too much 
welght to “a small) band of guerrillas 
trained and armed abroad (who) can 
initiate and sustain an internal war... 
despite a maximum of intrasocietal har- 
many and the absence of a polarising 
process.” Theorists of internal confilcts 
ahoauid lock to the social relations and 
conditions under which canflict tends to 


break out: are Soviet or American-in- 
spired guerrillas drawn at random from 
the populations of  ‘ penetrated” 
societies, and do not different societies 
present more or Jess fertile soil for 
external subversion? One needs to ex- 
ainine closely the way Successful insur- 
rectionalists capitalise on manifest or 
Jatent demands by the indigenous 
populations. 


The articles tend to concentrate on the 
alternatives open to the existing estab- 
lished institutions of political change. 
They postulate the “limited gains” 
which may be had from the existing 
but fluid) international set-up, Given 
these conditions James N. Rosenanu pro- 
duces a four-by-four matrix showing 
some of the relationships between an 
internal war situation and action in the 
international arena. These help clarify 
some of the possible outcomes of internal 
and international actions under certain 
conditions. 

This may appear as unsatisfactory to 
those readers of Peace News who rightly 
argue that world peace (if it can exist) 
can only be precarious in the existing 
state of international politics, The major 
problem to be solved is how to break out 
of the stalemate. It is not enough, as 
some pacifists would have it, to deal 
exclusively with militarism and armed 
conflicts: these factors occur in a social 
context and have social and economic 
causes and consequences. 


Similarly, given Britain’s commitment to 
the Western alliance, it seems naive 
simply to suggest that the Labour 
government contains men who are con- 
fused and unclear in their thinking and 
only need to be shown virtuous goals by 
a well-organised peace movement - 
though both these conditions are true. 
The Labour government is constrained 
not only by its membership and elec- 
torate, the majority of which at present 
would not support very radical changes 
in the internationa] structure, but also 
by the international structure itself 
which sustains the British government 
and political order. 


The way forward is to work for a 
socjology of politics which can relate 
internal strife to international conflict 
and which regards political processes in 
units having wider compass than the 
nation state. This would widen the 
political arena and our understanding 
of political change, 


It does not, however, weaken the need 
for politics, or polltical parties which 
alone can legitimate social choices in the 
existing work. Should political parties 
not meet these needs and the aspira- 
tions of those who wish to abolish war, 
the remedy is to change them or form 
new ones. “ Pressure group tactics” can 
only be useful for the attainment of 
precise short-term goals, they are not 
sufficient to deal with the enduring ol 
lems presented by the changes that are 
necessiry in the world political system. 


David Lane ts a lecturer at the Univer. 
sity of Birmingham who is now at 
Oxford completing «a study on the 
reladionship hetween social changes and 
the Russian soclalilemocratle movement 
in the early twentieth century. 


evocative of the bleak pit country in 
which it takes place. Although the pupils 
of the grammar schools come from a 
variety of backgrounds, class differences 
seem to matter very little when set 
against natural sympathies and common 
school interests. By documenting the 
home life of two of his characters, anc 
deliberately leaving us to guess about 
another two, Mr Standen succeeds in 
suggesting that class barriers are no 
longer so important. 


Anne Cooper is the beautiful daughter 
of a public school university man and a 
somewhat bohemian mother. They live 
in a large house with an observatory; 
and Anne’s grandfather, whom she loves 
for his lack of pretence, lives with them. 
Anne is independent, unconforming, but 
lonely with a kind of cynicism inherited 
from her father. 


Frank Grillin, on the other hand, is the 
son of a small shopkeeper, and lives 
with his family behind the shop in a 
few rooms. His father's lower-middle- 
class morality both offends Frank and 
yet has formed his own beliefs and 
prejudices. Frank is hoping to go to 
university, but can’t be sure of his 
escape from his father’s world until he 
is safely there. Frank’s brother Graham 
has already, at fifteen, left school and is 
working in the shop, but is in no way 
submerged by his fate. For Frank, the 
shop spells the final horror, and his 
hbrother’s quiet independence bewilders 


him. Self-questioning, puritanical and 
fearful, Frank can never face life 
straight. 


Pete Mohan, charming, open, brilliant, is 
vice-captain of Frank’s school. We know 
that he is a Catholic, presumably Irish, 
but nowhere in the book is his unfailing- 
ly right response to people and events 
explained in terms of family or class. 
Pete has the natural advantage of being 
an extraordinary person. 


Popkin, the first victim of events, is, 
like Pete, supplied with no hackground 
history except for the rumour that his is 
not a happy home. 


When the book opens, Frank is engrossed 
in his A levels, and he probably would 
have proceeded relatively smoothly to 
the university had he not, through the 
most casual episode, stumbled up against 
the problems of loyalty, friendship and 
sex. Thereafter the final months of the 
sixth form are robbed of their single- 
minded purpose, as the painful process 
of self-exploration is forced upon him 
and his friends. 


One evening Frank and Popkin are 
walking home from a sixth form meet- 
ing with Anne, who is Pete’s girl. Both 
boys are excited by Anne’s beauty, and 
are persuaded by her to climb into a 
locked park, just for fun. A policeman 


appears, arrests Popkin, but does not 
see the other two. Popkin claims 0 
have been alone, to protect Anne. The 
incident reaches the local paper, any 
Hare, the despised head of the boy’ 
school, publicly humiliates Popkin ane 
removes him from the list of prefects. 


Frank is in a torment of indecision, 
knowing that he should admit to Ws 
part in the escapade but unwilling % 
risk any thorns on the path to univer’ 
sity. Frank is made a prefect in Pop 
kin’s place, and his guilt deepens as he 
sees Pete resign from his position 0 
vice-captain in) protest against Hare’ 
treatment of Popkin. Frank would 1iné 
to join in the protest, but it is too lato. 
He avoids Popkin, who, tormented by 
the turn of events, retires within him 
self, and finally has a psychic break 
down. 

rank is inevitably drawn to Anne, whe 


shares his guilt, though she is not ob | 
sessed by it as he is. Frank is fascinated | 


by her freedom 
which wrap round his own life, until be 
is finally so imaginatively involved with 


her that he cannot face Pete. Frank’> | 


fuilty attraction to Anne culminates 3? 
his climbing a drainpipe to her bedroom, 
and possessing her there, an event whic? 
fills him with pride and more unbearable 
cuilt, although Anne refuses to glamorisé 
the loss of her virginity. ‘ 
During a mock examination, the sick 
Popkin reveals a knowledge of 
sexual liason of Anne and Frank, ane 
Frank is faced with the likelihood o! 
expulsion, and the fading away of his 
hopes for university. However, he nee? 
only deny Popkin’s allegations, and tru 
to character finds a compromising 
position that will do. He realises Una 
his treatment of Popkin has been a Jonb 
betrayal and the time has come for 
moral courage. However, he is saved 
from taking a stand by Anne's rejecting 
him at this time, and he is able 
report to [are that “he is not involve? 
in an immoral} relationship.” , 
Pete emerges as the hero of the novel 
his direct, rather innocently trustiu! 
approach to life standing him in betté 
stead than Frank's hesitant, guilt-laden 
attempts at compronise. Pete even gek 
the girl In the end, but there is noth 
unreal in his portrayal, nothing priggis? 
or unlikely. Mr Standen tells us nothing 
that is implausible. The hook is largev 
dialogue, convincingly reported, Thee? 
are rea] people, growing up. 

Start Somewhere is a first novel, af 
Michael Standen has shown himself © 
possess a welcome sensitivity, and ® 
tourh grasp of language. 


Joan Harcourt is a Canadian who hat 
been Hving in England for cleven yeat® 
She studied English at McGill UniversllY 
and is married with four children. 


Thomas Kinsella 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Out of doors the season dies, a fountain 
Ruffles in the wind. The great Museum 
Squats closer on its hoard and will not move. 
Its squares of granite, speechless with fatigue, 
Imply the slithering pit, the shapelessly - 
Adjusting matter of the rubbish heap. 


Webs of corridors and polished chambers 
Hold fast the howling turbulence of types, 
Caught against museum technique - dispersed 
In order everywhere on fragile trays 

Or draped or towering in enormous gloom; 
Human voice and footstep die. 


A dozen tiny coarse clay animals 

Picked from a midden - hook-winged geese or hawks, 
A bull with pitted head free to move - 

Squat blindly. The remote curator speaks: 

‘In the beginning there were toys, implying love...’ 
Voice and footstep die away. 
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‘US Supreme Court affirms COs’ rights 


The Supreme Court is only a few 
hundred yards from the Capitol and a 
Mile from the White House. But the 
atmosphere reflected by the Court’s un- 
| animous opinion in the Seeger, Jakobson 


and Peter cases last Monday is a whole 
Universe apart,” wrote the American 
Journalist I. F. Stone in his Weekly on 
March 15, 
| ‘The major premise of White House 
Policy on Vietnam, and of its overwhelm. 
Nk Congressional support, is that the 
ling of more human beings, whether 
our own countrymen or others, is of 
Minor consequence. The Supreme Court, 
| 1 the other hand, has chosen this 
Moment to affirm as the highest moral 
re, 


Bastille Day boat 
to sail against 
French tests 


Peter Cadoyan writes: CAAT (Commit- 
€¢ against Atomic Testing) has decided 
10 stare an international demonstration 
against the French tests in the Pacific 
$0 Bastille Day, duly 14. 

pcre are plenty of volunteers for the 
"Out from Australia that will sail into 
He fests area - round Mururoa, an 
island of the Tahiti group. But a medi- 
ran oficer has yet to be found and 
AAT are appealing throweh the inter- 
Aational peace movement for a doctor. 
jucte is some new evidence about the 
ikely date of the tests. There is still 
AO conclusive evidence but reports from 
gfhiti sugpest that it will be ino the 
“eptember/November period of this 
FN The © Occupation Army” in the 
; ands now is expected to Jeave for 
ance ja that period and the French 
Ceriment is currently buying the air- 
{ aft from the US with which to perform 
gis operation. At the same tine, de 
Salle has let it be known that he 
ould have uw surprise to offer in the 
OUrse of his election campaign towards 
mhe end of the year, 

ne secretary of CRAFT (Committee for 
ig le Action against French ‘Tests) 
a New Zealand wriles: “On March 4 
pet local radio (Auckland) reported the 
jffhch Anbassadar to Australia as say- 
wh Nhat the tests will be held later thas 
eur.” ‘This contradicts the view of the 
feneh committee, Action Civique Non- 


The cite, that the tests will be in 1066, 


4ltans lave been told by the French 
there will be a proper inspection 
the fish sold in the markets after the 
Sed The French goverment are 
nehtly at fault here - there are no 
Oni htts. _ Also outlying islanders speak 
ney yg ahitian and all publications, radio 
Any LY broadcasts are in French. 

ay! anti-test talk is officially regarded 
ifaiterous and those that utter it are 
“He tg he sent to prison. Mail is 
Meoned and phones are tapped. 

on Mbers of CAAT have just learnt that 
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Nera Ig uncertainty about shipping and 
ay, evements in the test area this 
Thuan, 


ie news from Japan is that Zenga- 
ope’ (he militant anti-nuclear student 
sigttisation) is strongly in favour of 
Strap ttneous and co-ordinated demon- 
hae fons against the tests. They have 
uy, Ut. Waiting for just the kind of news 
“is now coming from CAAT. 


Support growing for 
Ndian bomb 


 ; 4 

How, Muential hoady of Indian opinion 

a * believes that India must acquire a 

Wega Clear bomb - not so much for 

nae ee hut to counteract China as a 
Of attraction for Asia, the Observer 

Sun qnce Correspondent reported last 
ay. One method favoured for 


Mongtratinn 
fp iblratin 8 


Ayitity is a peaceful explosion of the 


thet! continues, but Project Plough- 


ne JS forbidden by the nuclear test 
Anog eteement. 
Mion, Way, Feportedly favoured by 
Ay Service alficers, is for India to 
Dyin a modest stock of plutonium 

| herpne: These coud he carried by Can- 
fy 48 Of the Indian Air Force and used 
ty, Ylocking the Himalayan passes m 

“vent of a new Chinese attack. 


principle in our constitutional system 
that a man has a right to refuse to kill 
for his country, 

“The right, it is true, is slightly quali- 
fied. The Court has yet to rile that this 
may be accorded an atheist, though 
motivated by the deepest concern for 
other human beings. But, speaking 
through Mr Justice Clark, the Court has 
unanimously read the conscientious ob- 
jector provisions of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training Act so loftily as to cover 
any objector whose personal views may 
be regarded as religious, though in the 
most unconventional sense. Not to have 
done so . aS Mr Justice Douglas points 
out, concurring - would have been to 
violate the guarantee of the free exer- 
cise of relizion in the First Amendment 
and the equal protection clause in the 
Fourteenth. The statute allows exemp- 
tion from combatant service where the 
individual’s objection springs from 
‘belief Mh relation to a Supreme Being 
involving duties superior to those aris 
ing froin any human relation’ but not 
from ‘essentially political, sociological 
or philosophical views.’ 


“ All three of the conscientious objectors 
befure the Supreme Court had been 
convicted in the District Courts on the 
ground that their refusal to take human 
life did not spring from belief in 
Supreme Being.” Daniel Andrew Seeger 
had said that his ethical views, like 
those of Plato, Aristotle and Spinoza, 


‘Technical violation’ 
of test-ban treaty 


It was reported from Washington on 
March 10 that the US government had 
reached the “preliminary conclusion” 
that ai Soviet underground nuclear 
explosion on Jamtary 15 which leaked 
some radioactive debris into the atnios- 
phere “amay have constituted a tech 
nical violation” of the nuclear test-ban 
treaty. However, a State Department 
press officer said that on the basis ol 
present. information the January 15. ex- 
plosion did not represent a threat to US 
security or to the test-ban treaty, nor 
did if represent a resumption of tests 
prohibited by the treaty. 

On February 18 the United States asked 
the Saviet Union to clarify information 
it had supplied earlier regarding the 
January 15 underground explosion. On 
January 25 the Sovict Union tokd the 
United States that) some radioactive 
debris was vented from the explosion, 
hut said the amount was so insignificant 
that it did not violate the test-ban 
treaty. 

The treaty prolubits all but underground 
tests and stipulates that radioactive 
material must not carry beyond the 
borders of the testing country. Uo was 
signed by more than 100 nations, The 
day after the Soviet detonation took 
place, the US Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Getected radioactivity in the air. 
The Commission said the amounts of 
radioactivity involved would not produce 
measurable expasure to people. 


King of Jordan has 
police files burnt 


Twenty thousand police recard files kept 
hy the Jordan general security investi- 
gation department, which had misjudged 
many citizens and exposed them to 
tremendous difficulties in the past, were 
burnt in Amman on March 10 in the 
presence of the Prime Minister and 
other oiecials, the Times reported last 
Kriday. 

This measure, the first of its kind that 
has taken place in Jordan, was decreed 
by Wing Usain, who in a directive to 
his Prime Minister said that the depart- 
ment’s siteeess depended on the ca 
operation of the people, who wonlid ca 
operate when they felt and knew that 
their general safely and security were 
the department's main aims. 

The King noted that there should he 
no return te the old ways under which 
ecliizens were unreasonably and unjustl 
fiably subjected to severe palice 
methods. Those methuds, the King said, 
Were signs of weakness in the depart- 
ment, People were arrested and detain- 
ed on Mere suspicions fafarmatian, he 
sald. 


were ‘without belief in God, except in 
the remotest sense’ Forest Britt) Peter 
would not po beyond belief in ‘some 
power manifest in nature which helps 
man in the ordering of his life.’ Arao 
Sascha Jakobsun belleved ino ne inare 
than San Ultimate Cause.’ 

"Mr Justice Clark, ina truly reverential 
opanon, citing some of the forcimast 
theologians of our time, among them 
Paul Tillich, decided that the exemption 
covered aryone whose views hold the 
same plaice in las life ‘as an orthodox 


belief in Gud’ does far the convention- 
ally religious. Mr Justice Douplas noted 
that Buddtusny’s conception of God is so 
unlike the Western as offer to scem 
atheistic, Te painted out that there are 
171,000 Buddhists in the US and that to 
rule otherwise would he ta deny ens 
the right of consvientious objection.” 


1 of. Stone conclides: ° ‘The Supreme 
Court) opuuon, clrealated in predam- 
nantly Buddhist South Vietnam, may 


help to demonstrate that we Americans 
are not all savage dispensers af uapalm.” 
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CAMENA IN MOURNING 


“ci 


Rocesmena, Sieily Mareh 9; Men, women and children taking part ia ane of the 
demonstrations during the “week of inonrAinE " te hriag pressure to bear on the 


soverument to build the 


promised dam aa the Belive river in Palurnio provinces, 


Danilo Velel (seated crossdegeedt in the centre) was terced to drop out darlag 4 


Nauger strike because of w vold he caught after speuding 


a night ia the oped. 


Peter Moule of the Committee of £00, whe is in Sieily taliing part in the projeead 
and will be writing about it in Peace News at a later data, tuak over the foadernhij 


during Dole?s abscuce, 


a ee RR OR ee NE NL 


Yugoslav writer arrested 


A Yusoshiv povernment spokesinan dis- 
elosed on March TL that Mr Mihajlo 
Mihajloy, the young Yuposlay seholar 
who wrote critically of the Soviet Unian, 
is under arrest and being interrogated, 
The Times correspondent in Belpeade 
reported fast riday. It is uot known 
how long he has been detamed., 


Vhe arrest was ordered by the district 
court of Zadar, where Mr Milajlov 
worked as an assistant in Slavie litera 
tite in the philosophy faculty. Me was 
charged Wilh violating a section of the 
press law, 


Mr Mihajlow is the author of " Moscow 
Summer,” a two-part article based on 
his visit to the Soviet capital last 
Ainamer. Us publication in the January 
and Mebruary issaes of Delo, a Welgrade 
literary Mapazine, drew bither puratests 
from the Soviet Embassy and later fram 
the Yuposlav League of Conmunists and 
Presideul ‘Tito himself, 


The February issue was banned. The 
responsible editor, Mr Milosav Mirkovic, 
resigned and was piven a mild repri- 
mand, President Tito's censure of Mer 
Mihajley as a “ reactianary “ waa puk- 
lished on March 4, three weeks after he 
had made it ta a deleyation af publte 
prosecutors, Qe said Mr Mihajlav shoald 
have heen Indicted tinmedtatety, 


Mr Mibajlov had written aniong ather 
things that the Seviet Untan had been 
the first to arganise political deuth 
camps and jwactice genocide, His arrest 


appears to he the first of a Yugoslav 
intelleetust siace last May, The Tunas 
report continges. 


i 18 not Knawn what part of the erimd 
nal code was invoked against Mr Mthal- 
lov, but it was beheved to he artols 
175, which punishes “ whoever brings a 


foreign state into derisiva ’ with an 
prisanment of not less than three 
wonths. 


The povermient spokesman's statement 
ludicated that My Mihajloy will be 
prone ae not only for his Delo arucleas 
nto also for an epen letter which he 
gertt to 290 Vugoslay newspapers and 
magazines 

The letler, which was not published tt 
Yugoshivia, said: "id stil believe that 
of all the socigtist countries Yusoslavja 
is The most detaacratie one? 


tm Mareh 15 The Tinses weote toatl with 
the iiternational PEN Chih conference 
due io ba half tu Vigoslavia this pear, 
Mr Mibafiov’s arrest was causing “ acite 
embarrassment" jn Yugoslav literary 
rircles. The Austrian PEN Club, it said, 
has expressed its "shack and todisia- 
{ion " at the arrest, 

“ Meguwhile in Craatia,” The Thnes guca 
an, “the philwephical review Prarie, 
which began pubhestion only five ar giz 
mints aga, continues to present hold 
ayn) contraversial vigws... .. Its seared. 
ing analysis of the alienatian of the 
working class und ifs attack on wast 
culture have siready bey anbjected ty 
afieia) eritiesam,” 
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Theodor Ebert: the third of three articles 
on civilian defence 


In articles in Peace News last week, Theodor Ebert discussed the effects 
of a civilian defence policy on potential or actual invaders, and the 
relationship of sabotage and guerrilla methods to civilian defence. In 
this concluding article, he writes about the effects of repression by an 


fuvader. 


As invaders enter the country which has 
adopted a policy of non-violent civilian 
defence, the non-violent resistance 
fighters wil) have to prepare themselves 
for an encounter with military and 
political leaders whose experience it has 
been that no one dares oppose the 
determined exercise of state power, 


In his book Mein Kampf, Hitler sum- 
marised the principles and rules of such 
a policy as follows: 


“The first requirement for a mode of 
struggle with the weapons of naked 
force is and remains persistence. In 
other words, only the continuous and 
steady application of the methods of 
repressing a doctrine, ete, makes it 
possible for a plan to succeed. But as 
soon as the use of force wavers and 
alternates with signs of forbearance, 
not only will the doctrine to be re- 
pressed recover again and again, but 
It will also be in the position to draw 
new benefit from every persecution, 
since, after such a wave of pressure 
has ebbed away, indignation over the 
suffering induced leads new suppor. 
ters to the old doctrine, while the old 
ones will cling to it with greater 
defiance and deeper hatred than 
before, and even schismatic heretics, 
once the danger has subsided, will 
attempt to return to their old view- 
point. Only in the steady and constant 
application of force lies the very first 
prerequisite of success. This persis- 
tance, however, can always and only 
arise from a definite spiritual convic. 
tion, Any violence that does not spring 
from a firm, spiritual base will be 
wavering: and uncertain, It lacks the 


stability which can only rest in a 
fanatical outlook.”! 
There is, however, a form of terror 


which even dictators find abhorrent: the 
open terror forced upon them against 
their will by open non-violent resistance. 
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The very core of totalitarian practice is 
a semi-secret terror that everybody 
knows about only through rumours and 
which for that very reason instils a dull 
but intense fear without providing the 
facts which could inflame indignation. 


Typical instances of this method were 
the Nacht und Nebel (night and fog*) 
activities of the Gestapo, and the arrests 
before dawn. The majority of Germans, 
because of this semi-secrecy, were able 
to ignore the extent of the persecution 
of the Jews and the brutal reality of the 
concentration camps, which were camou- 
flaged us re-education and training insti- 
tutions. The exercise of open terror 
against open non-violent resistance would 
in every case ammount to a confession of 
moral defeat by the totalitarian regime, 


The unpredictability 
of terror 


The intimidating effect of terror is part- 


ly due to its unpredictability, since 
under its sway justice becomes an 
instrument of political power. The 


severity of the punishment meted out is 
frequently out of all proportion to the 
offence committed, so that the risk in- 
curred by the fellow-travellers among 
the resistance fighters is sumetimes as 
great as that incurred by the leaders 
themselves. The Nazis confined to con- 
centration camps prominent trade union 
officials along with simple workers for 
an unlimited period. liven the anony- 
mity of great numbers offers no reliable 
security. The totalitarian regime has 
the power to pick up people at random 
from sinass demonstrations and to 
liquidate (hem. In the event of a strike 
or insubordination by civil servants, it 
may (decide to execute every tenth 
man. 


When in 1942 the spirit of the Nor- 
wegian teachers in concentration camps 
could not be broken either by hunger or 
physical drill in sriow up to their knees, 
rumours reached their wives that the 
Gestapo intended to shoot every tenth 
man if the teachers who were still at 
large maintained their resistance. The 
Gestapo relied on the desire of the wives 
to save their husbands’ tives. Represent- 
ing the teachers’ view, Mrs Tolmboe, 
whose husband was in a concentration 
camp, went to sce one of the teachers 
still in office who was inelined to yive 
in to the Nazis, and told him: “ We 
women do not wish you to yield. We 
are prepared to run the risk,” In the 
face of such determination, the Gestapo 
saw no chance of breaking the resistance 
hy executions, which would have intensi- 
fied Norwegian resistance still further. 


By extreme measures, the totalitarian 
regime hopes to start a chain reaction 
of intimidation and sulumission. In the 
last resort, the political calculation of 
the invaders could run thus: ‘ Qesis- 
tance will break down under a short, 
sharp, but extremely hard and radical 
blow, and even the mere threat of new 
measures may nip any potential resis- 
tance in the bud. The birth pangs of the 
new state, however, will soon be for- 
gotten, and after destroying the harmful 
elements, we shall have the opportunity 
of starting from scratch.” 


The invaders may find simflar considera. 
tions in Machiavelli's work, I'he Prince, 
in a form which sounds judicial and 
which they should find sympathetic, since 
it suggests the benevolence of a states- 
man concerned about the welfare of his 
subjects. Much depends, Machiavelli 
says, on 

* Nacht und Nebel decrees, instituted by 
the Hitler regime to ensure that all 
political enemies of the government 
should disappear into night and fog, |e. 
he secretly liquidated. - Translator’s note. 


Effects of repression | 
by the invader | 


... cruelties being exploited well or 
badly. Well committed may be called 
those (if it is permissible to use the 
word well of evil) which are perpet- 
rated once for the need of securing 
one’s self, and which afterwards are 
not persisted in, but are exchanged 
for measures as useful to the subjects 
as possible. Cruelties ill-committed 
are those which, although at first few, 
increase rather than diminish with 
time.’’2 


If the invaders are sufliciently unscru- 
pulous and fanatical and their, officials 
sufficiently unquestioning in — their 
obedience for such a wave of terror to 
be instigated, non-violent resistance may 
well collapse. But even the most un- 
scrupulous super-Machiavelli, Adolf Hit- 
ler, cnumerated some reasons in Mein 
Kampf which speak against the success 
of such an enterprise: 


“Conceptions and ideas, as well as 
movements with a definite spiritual 
foundation, regardless of whether the 
latter is’ false or true, can, after a 
eertain point in their development, 
only be broken with technical in- 
struments of power if these instru- 
ments of power are at the same time 
the support of a new kindling thought, 
idea or philosophy. 


“The application of force alone, with- 
out the impetus of a basic spiritual 
idea as a starting point, can never 
lead to the destruction of an idea and 
its dissemination, except in the form 
of a complete extermination of even 
the very last exponent of the idea and 
the destruction of the last tradition. 
... Such a blood sacrifice strikes the 
best. part of the people, since every 
persecution which occurs without a 
spiritual basis seems morally unjusti- 
fied and whips up precisely the more 
valuable part of a people in protest, 
which results in adoption of the 
Spiritual content of the unjustly per- 
secuted movement. In many this 
occurs simply through a feeling of 


opposition against the altempt to 
hludgeon down an idea hy brute 
farce. 


“As a result, the number of inward 
supporters grows in proportion as the 
persecution increases, Consequently 
the complete annihilation of the new 
doctrine can be carried out only 
through larger and constantly increas- 
Ing processes of extermination, .,.” 
Iven Adolf Hither and Heinrich Himm- 
ler, the protagonists of extermination, 
could not have exterminated Jews who 
practised open non-violent resistance, In 
her book on the Hichmann trial, Hannah 
Arendt has pointed out how much the 
Nazis depended, for the organisational 
mastery of the “final solution,” on the 
co-operation of the Jews themselves: 


“Without Jewish help in administra. 
tive and police work - the final round- 
ing of the Jews in Berlin was... 
done entirely by Jewish police - there 
would have been either complete 
chaos or an impossibly severe drain 
on German manpower.’ 


Open resistance to 
the final solution 


Yet it was in Berlin in 1943 that one of 
the most Significant cases of open resis- 
tance to the final solution did occur, 
Heinz Ulstein tells the story in his 
memoirs, Spielplatz meines Lebens (The 
Playground of my Life), and the relevant 
passapes are quoted here in full, since 
his report and the description he gives 
of the methad of arrest supplement and 
in part correct Hannah Arendt’s obser- 
vations, 


“But just for once the eyes of the 
whole nation should have been on the 
fate of the outlaws. That was on a 
grey day in 1943. The Gestapo were 
preparing for large-scale action, 
Columns of covered lorries were drawn 
up at the gates of factorios and stood 


| 


in front of private houses. All day | 
long they rolled through the streets, 
escorted by armed SS men. If you 
had the courage to look at them you 
will never forget what you saw; t 
heavy vehicles under whose covers 
could be discerned the outlines of 
closcly packed humanity: the SS men, 
some of them scowling, some with 
stupidly triumphant grins on thelr 
faces, mounted on the back. On this 
day, every Jew living in Germany w48 
arrested and for the time being lodged 
in mass camps. It was the beginning’ 
of the end. 


“ People dropped their eyes, some with 
indifference, others perhaps with 4 
flecting sense of horror and shame: 
The day wore on, there was a war t0 
be won, provinces were conquered, 
‘history was made,’ we were on intl 
mate terms with the millenium, An 
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the public eye missed the flickering — Consiq 
of a tiny torch which might hav@ | the yj 
kindled the fire of general resistance | Ing 
to despotism. From the vast collecting man 
centres to which the Jews of Berlit Consig 
had been taken, the Gestapo sorted | Tent 
out those with ‘Aryan kin’ and cOM | par. 

centrated them in a separate prison Tents 
in the Rosenstrasse. No-one kneW must, 
what was to happen to them, two 5 

“At this point the wives stepped 1A | “ectig 
Already in the early hours of thé Consia 
following day they had discovered the bring | 


whereabouts of their husbands and # ! 9 


by common consent, as if they had Which 
been summoned, a crowd of the™) ang dic 
appeared at the gate of the improvised | Comin; 
detention centre. In vain the security Cons: ‘ 
police tried to turn away the demo™ aX Side 
strators, some 6,000 of them, and 1 una of 
disperse them. Again and again they na erst 

" . ; ‘ed. called {oF Mes 
massed together, advanced, called t { Viet e 
their husbands, who despite str c Nar 
instructions to the contrary, showe@ | ~onsiqg 
themselves at the windows, ant tyeerie 
demanded their release, feu per 
“For a few hours the routine of # Ree itt 
working day interrupted the demon Country 
stration, but in the afternoon ti? Russiay 
square was again crammed WHT | Wecta rt 


people, and the demanding, accusife | 
cries of the women rose 
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above tie 5 taside 


noise of the traflic like passionalé thettes 
avowals of a love strengthened by Wi) jin Vie 
bitterness of life. Beanie 
“Gestapo headquarters was situate therefoy 
in the Burgstrasse, not far from | the gy 
square where the demonstration W?) | Vatign | 
taking place. A few salvoes from, | {nd ca} 
machine gun could have wiped iW ind Saj 
women off the square, but the SS @ | din, °t 
not fire, not this time. Seared by rs Millions 
incident which had no equal in i thy are 
history of the Third Reich, he@@ i ty 


(quarters consented to negotiate. ‘A 
spoke soothingly, gave assurances, an 
finally released the prisoners. 


“The foremost article in the stal? 
doctrine of the Third Reich rar 
everybody can he either bribed r 
harassed until he breaks down. i | 
Christian wives who stood by the) 

Jewish husbands for twelve years 


futed this assumption. Forgetting } 


Thee 4 ICrefa 


so Ge 
all | Wsions 


fear and refusing to bow down uner Migq va 
humiliation and terror, they a Ie vik 
their husbands’ and their childtehg | ws o, 
lives and demonstrated to the W%4 noble a 
that even under Hitler goodness }! I heron 
not altogether vanished from ™ bn, Nazi 
many. F mycal ! 
“Among those women who mare tie an 


up and down and cried out in unis fy, tn 


a Tee 
was my wife.” Wins fc 
sprmant | qi 

According to the evidence of Germ Gertie 
rabbis, the last and deepest reason the stman’ 
there was no open resistance les iM, | Ave, 80 
fact that the Jews did not really 10%) if, Ae 
closely-knit religious community, \¢ aiden | 3 
like other Germans, they existed Mig. . hin, 
lation, atomised within a unified Toa | phicy OP 
mented society. They took every | aad H deg h 
sure to be the last one and persia | qn ot 
themselves that if only they cowlt ” | Mest, i 
low they would live to see better nef 8! ? bq : 
This is not the place to allocala Yow. elt ra 
for past events, but only to draw tl@tor 
continued opposite eric 
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| Adam Roberts 


Vietnam: what the Buddhists 


AYO Important documents I have re- 
chet trom Saigon provide a valuable 
i pation of current thought among the 
arethist leadership about the war 
akalnst the Viet Cong guerrillas. Below 
ee full text of the cease-fire mani- 
in 9 of the Venerable Thich Quang Lien, 
mouncing the new “ Struggle Movement 
r the Preservation of Peace and 
woes Happiness.” Quang Lien is a 
ae nent Buddhist leader; he took an 
Beate bart in the resistance against 
Fesident Diem in 1963, and is now 
€neral Commissioner for Mducational, 


think about the war 


Cultural and Social Affairs at the Budd- 
hist Institute (Vien Hoa Dao) in Saigon. 
The other Buddhist leaders have not yet 
conunitted themselves to supporting 
Quang Lien’s manifesto, or any other 
particular solution to the war, but a 
report received this week from Saigon 
outlines some current thinking on this 
inatter. The report is from Russell John- 
son and Gilbert F, White of the American 
Friends Service Committee, who were in 
Saigon earlier this month. They state: 
“We have been in Saigon four days, 
und talked with persons in the cabinet 


and out of it, American officials high 
and low, students, Buddhists and 
clergy, and long-term International 
Voluntary Service workers in the 
countryside. .... 

“There is general support for the 
increased American bombing of supply 
depots and other strategic spots in 
North Vietnam, but only if, in effect, 
it leads to a cease-fire, negotiation, and 
the end of the war. Almost none of 
the Vietnamese with whem we have 
talked wishes for the war to he ex 
panded and China brought im... 


‘Quang Lien’s manifesto: 


fonsidering that during 20 years of war, 
‘he Vietnamese people have been suffer- 
Ne grave hardship and the loss of 
man lives and property; 


Shsidering that the 1954 Geneva Agree- 

sane partitioned our nation into two 

tS and stipulated that the Govern- 

melts of both sides - North and South - 

vist nat invade each other until the 

Me Sides agree on an accord for a free 
ection to reunify the nation; 


Ponsidering that the civil war docs not 
ng happiness to the people but drives 
, Nation towards complete destruction 
mi, only helps foreign imperialists 
fig! dictators who will easily invade and 
‘ Minate our land; 
ane idering that the Vietnamese people 
he late much pp rou restive in mutual 
n,verstanding. herefore the Viet- 
AMese problem must be settled by the 
“leinamese themselves; 


‘onsidering that the Vietnamese people 
eerienced bardship and pain during 
feu Neriods of rule by both the Chinese 
medalists and the French colonialists. 
& Vietnamese people do not want their 
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ternoon the etry to become one of the Sino- 
nmed with Weston satellites, or a colony of the 
ag, accusing q “ern imperialists; 

: above the) (Msidering that the present civil war 
passionalé | tes miserable conditions, and that 
ened by the} lite ietnamese people of all walks of 
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Peg want the civil war ended and the 
theble’s happiness and peace ensured, we 
the fore voltntarily,stand up to form 
Vat j Struggle Movement for the Preser- 
mgoe of Peace and People's Happiness 
ayy All on the governments of Hanoi 
i diy, Saigon to cease immediately their 
| mii War so as to save the Hves of 
'q, ONs of Innocent people who every 
Are kiNted on the battlefields: 


frefore we solemnly require: 
Chat the Liberation Front of South 


tN 
A: 


BERT 
‘9m opposite page 


Airs 

TSlons and point to future possibilities. 
Yeog Unhistorical “af only” is merely 
hing, to illustrate the fact that open 
to “olent resistance on the part of the 
ben could have roused the German 
tn ble against Hitler and the not so very 
the Tous fanatical anti-Semites among 
Blin, 421s, and lilerally forced the Evan. 
fy Sl church and Pope Pius XII to 
ito 2 appeal far open resistance. ‘The 
fh ghent can be reversed with equal 
ith for an open show of solidarity 
Qi ™m he Jews on the part of non-Jewish 
Wen tns would have encourayed the 
Bre tn Jews to offer open resistance. 
ba 80, the “final solution” is almost 
tyettable except in the general dis- 
thie War When everyone thinks only 
hig tsele. The military methods by 
| tog the Western democracies sought 
thy Tend Poland's and their own free- 
| Hoag), Maly Indirectly have caused the 
i}, 1 Of some millons of Jaws. 


i, ag far ; 
Ip gat 48 non-violent resistance steels 


ig t 

e tect the initial Machiavellian wave 

ion; Of and is prepared ta meet the 

4 faryponstaught, there must be a limit 
lor terror becanse of a dwindling 


‘the full text 


Vietnam must he disbanded, all the 
communist leaders and cadres must 
withdraw trom the South and their 
guerrilla warfare and hostile actions 
must be ended. 


That the US Army must. withdraw 
from the South as well as the Chinese 
and Russian advisers and soldiers from 
the North, 


B: That a Reconciliation Committee be 
formed to contact, and consider the 
ideas of, the leaders of the two parts 
and by this means to find out the best 
solutions for the reunification of the 
nation. 


That the future of the Vietnamese 
must be determined by the Vietnamese 
people. Love and conscienee can 
resolve any tough prohlem, 

The Vietnamese people have observed 
Asian culture and religious precepts 
for centuries, and therefore we do nat 
disapprove of or oppose the help of 
the US povernment and her people, 
The Vietnamese people are always 
grateful to the friendly American 
people and all allies in the Free World 
for their help in every fleld alming at 
developing our social economy and at 
increasing our people’s standard of 
living. The Vietnamese people also 
thank their allies for training and 
equipping our armed forces so that 
we could face any invasion, 

C: That after the leaders of both sides 
have agreed, security and order must 
be restored immediately in the North 
as well as in the South. Tf any form 
of war or guerrilla war is conducted 
again by the Northern government, 
the whole people, especially the 
religions groups in the South, will 
will have to rise up against the bellig- 
erent elements to preserve the people's 
happiness, and will call fer US help 
and all her alles in the Free World 


belief of the Invaders in the invincibility 
of thetr ideology and its capacity to bring 
happiness to all mankind. In a purely 
nilitary war the ideological factor is 
Jess important heeause once the initial 
phases are over, the strogele, sa far as 
the front is concerned, is one of life and 
death, not ot ideas. In 4 nonviolent 
war, the invaders, who are in no physical 
danger themselves, must draw the justi- 
fication for each successive onslaught 
solely from their ideology, <A tactiral 
principle of non-vialent — resistanca, 
therefore, is to ferce the opponent ta 
pause for retlection and to prevent his 
working himself up into a blind rage. 


When in 1930 the Indian satyagrahis 
from Gandhi's training school joined 
battle over the salt tax and carried their 
attack imto the Dharasana salt depot, 
they did so in successive waves, leaving 
pauses for reflection after each one. At 
intervals of some minutes, detachments 
of 25 satyagrahis advanced on the 
cordon of 400 policemen round the salt 
mine. Again and again, therefore, the 
Indian police were forced to recover 
their determination ta wse their lathis 
(metal tipped bamboo rods) an the satya: 
grahis, who marched upon them calm 
and erect, and to beat them down into 
the mud of the drainage canals. In many 
cases they did so only reluctantly at the 


to fight against the enemies and at the 
same time to exand the war into tha 
Narth to abolish their warlike ambi- 
tions. On the other hand, if the 
Southern government secreuly or open. 
ly intends to destroy the North’s 
security, the Northern government 
would use all her means to repulse 
her enemies, even calling for the help 
of ihe Soviet Union and Communist 
China, 


D: That the Struggle Movement for the 
Preservation of Peace and People’s 
Happiness, consisting of disinterested 
individuals, should be helped spiritual 
ly and materlally. The movement 
appeals to all walks af life, regardless 
of their religion, ta Join it so that it 
could attain its sacred ends quickly. 


The movement, having no ambition in 
the future, swears to serve the interests 
of the people and the nation. The move- 
ment will be dissolved at once after the 
people's happiness am] peace are truly 
regained. The movement is not and will 
not lel itself be enticed by any indivi- 
dual or political groups to betray the 
people’s genuine aspirations. 

The movement hopes that this will be 
realised and recognised by the egavern- 
ments of both Salgon and Hanoi. 

The movement will not be any govern- 
ment too and also it will not be against 
any gavernment, However, the move. 
ment is determined to protest against 
any government which acts against the 
yeople’s common interests. 

The Straggle Movement for the Preser- 
vation of Peace and Poople's Happiness 
sincerely weleomes spiritual and 
twalerial help from people both within 
and without the nation, 

Febraary 12, 1965 

The Strozzgle Movement for the Preser- 
vation of Peace and People’s Happiness 
Venerable Quang Lien 
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orders of their British officers. On the 
evening, of the first day 320 wounded 
and some duad lay at the fleld hospital. 


Should resistance waver temporarily 
under the terror, and the masses seem 
ready to subniit, the rallying evy for the 
second struggle can he only the one 
used by General de Gaulle in 140: 
“We have lost a battle, but nota war." 
A victory gained by terror is always a 
Pyrrhic victory, and the heraic deeds of 
some individual fearless — resistance 
fixhters can prove to be a tremendous 
strengthening to morale. 

In Norway it took some time to develop 
ihe full readiness for resistanee azainst 
the Quisling rezime, In the spring of 
142, however, the open detlance of the 
Hovernment. by the teachers and thelr 
deportation to concentration camps not 
only fully awakened the splrit of resis. 
tance in Norway, but forced Vidkun 
Quisting to realise that the more brutally 
the teachers were treated in the camp, 
the mare determined wauld be the rasta. 
tance against his regime. The decisive 
fuctor in the non-vialent war is not the 
sum total of defeats, but tha last battle, 


\. Main Kamp/, by Adolf Hiner, p t7t, 
Ldiden, 

a. The Prine, by Niccolo Machiavelli, p 68. New 
Yorks Menjor Clawic. 1982 
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War-weariness is the characteristic 


mood. ... 


“When one asks about the praspects 
for South Vietnam if there were a 
complete barrier hetween the South 
and the North and no chance of assis- 
tance to the National Liberation Front 
from the North, it is generally ad- 
mitted that very great problems, a 
complex of social injustice, would con. 
tinue to plague the Salgon govern- 
ment... . 


“We have talked with a few leading 
clergy among those who direct the 
Buddhist Institute... . They affirm 
the Buddhist belief in non-violence and 
wish to use nonvidlence to bring 
social justice. ... 

“They for the present reluctantly 
apprave uf the American air strikes, 
but seem troubled about it, and they 
want an end to the war. They would 
not want the United States to withdraw 
uniess National Liberation Front milf- 
tary activity also were abandoned. The 
weight of their top lesdership appears 
to he against identification with any 
political party or ideology. 


“They wish ta be able to use none 
violence against dictatorial policies of 
cither another Diem regime or the 
Liberation Front. One of their leaders 
told of a suecessful resistance in 
Quang Nang province In September 
November, 1064, The National Libera. 
tlon Front there tried to get Buddhist 
leaders to co-operate in ita adminks 
tration. They refused, and on threa 
orcaslons resorted to non-vialent re 
sistance and non-co-operation, Finally, 
the Liberation Front gave up and let 
{them alone.... 


“We heard very little discussion of the 
niceties of ‘neutralisation’ which ia 
interesting ao number of  fareign 
offices at the moment. The Vietnamese 
upnear to want thelr future self-deter: 
mined, once they are free to ve so.” 


Thich Quang Lien, tuo, has emphasised 
in his manifesto that he wants a Viet 
namese solution for Vietnam, and has 
hinted that non-violent methods of 
slruggle might be employed against # 
future invasion threat, This manifesto by 
dated February 12, and he publicly 
Iaunched hig new “Struggle Movement” 
at a press conference on February 28. 


At the press conference, ha announced 
that the Struggle Movement is to train 
*neace fighters" and send them out inte 
the provinces, 


Quang Lien’s movement is separate from 
the group in Saigon which has been 
callecting signatures for a cease-fire 
appeal. This appeal, dated February 16 
arid calling an both the Saigon gavern- 
ment and the Viet Com: to ag lighting, 
was reported last weckend to have bear 
signed by 358 poopie, and it was three 
uf the mare ee nent signatenes who 
were taken fo fue last week ta be 
deported ta North Vietnam. it is pow 
reported that they arn nat to be departed 
afjar all. Sa far the autharifies have nat 
nate any move against Quang Lian's 
Struggle Movement. 
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é! ranounce war and F will mavaer 
support ar sanction another 
This pledge slenad by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Untan send your pledge ta 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WO) 


A SPICELAND — 
REUNION 


has been arranged for Saturday 
May | at Westminster Friends 
Mecting House, W.C.2 

Please write for details to Margaret 
and John Hoare, Robin Orchard, 
Church Lane, Norih Hayling, 
Hants. 
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Two resign, then decide to stay 


NEW CLASH AT BERKELEY 


Clark Kerr, president of the University 
of California, and Martin Meyerson, 
acting chancellor of the Berkeley campus 
(scene of the battle for students’ rights 
in recent months), last Saturday reversed 
their decisions, made a few days earlier, 
to resizn their posts. 


US: 3 charged 
with contempt 
of Congress 


The trial was scheduled to begin yester- 
day, March 18, of Dagmar Wilson and 
Donna Allen, leaders of the American 
organisation, Women Strike for Peace; 
and Ktuss Nixon, general manager of the 
US newspaper, The National Guardian. 
The three defendants are charged with 
contempt of Congress for refusing to 
testify before a closed session of a 
House Un-American Activities sub-conm- 
mittee on December 7, 1964, concerning 
their successful efforts to oblain an entry 
visa to the US for Professor Kaoru 
Yasui, the Japanese peace leader who 
had been refused permission to visit the 
US under provisions of the Walter-Me- 
Carran tamigration faw. All three, who 
are being tried before the Federal Court 
in Washington, face up to one year in 
jail if they are convicted, and 1,000 
dollar fines. 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Attorney 
General Nicholas Kalzenbach, and House 
Speaker John McCormack have been 
subpoenaed to testify at the trial, 

The National Guardian pointed out on 
February 6 that a major reason for 
HUAC's investigation of the Yasui case 
was to reverse “the limited relaxation 
of the travel ban in recent years” and 
to gather evidence “to attack the State 
Department for ‘laxity’ in administering 
the law, ...” 


The subpoenas ordered Dean Rusk to 
bang “all memoranda and = correspon. 
dence relating to the admission” of 
Yasui and “any requests for informa- 
tion made to the Stute Department” by 
HUAC.-in~-reference.4o the visa. Edwin 


“Willis, chairman” of HUAC, has been 


ins|puctet™ ta prndice eleven specific 


“documents, some of which are expected 
to shed Tight-oneestries of secret hear- 


with the Jaw, conducted by 
tesKatzenbach was instruc: 
ted to.submit records of requests for 
about the case made by 
HUAC to the Justice Department, 

A national committee called “ Defenders 
of Three against HUAC” has been 
formed in response to the contempt cita- 
tions. The committee's sponsors include 
the professor of psychiatry, Jerome D. 
Frank; the Rev Robert Zoerheide, 
Poe of the Unitarian-Universalist 
fellowship for Social Justice; and Wenry 
Steele Commager, a historlan. The com. 
mittee, which 1s raising legal fees and 
organising public protests at HUAC's 
treatment of the three witnesses, is 
located at 2016 P Street NW, Suite 32, 
Washington DC 20036, 


ings dgaliny 
palin 


The New York Times reported last 
Monday that after a five-and-a-half hour 
meeting with the school’s regents, Dr 
Nor made a statement in which he 
sald: 
“ After discussion with the Board of 
Regents, Acting Chancellor Meyerson 
and T have decided to withdraw our 
resignations pending further discus- 
sion with the board. These resigna- 
tions were made without full oppor- 
tunity for board discussion, which we 
regret.” 
At a news conference afterwards, Dr 
Kerr, Governor Edmund G. Brown, Mr 
Meyerson and Edward W. Carter, chair- 
man of the Regents, said the withdrawal 
of the resignations was not an expedient 
to avoid a change until the end of the 
school yeur, Dr Kerr said he expected 
still to be president next autumn. 


The reason for Dr Kerr's initial decision 
to resign was ascribed by knowledgeable 
sources to interference with administra- 
tive details by members of the Board 
of Regents, the New York Times reported 
on March 12. Mr Kerr himself said he 
had taken the “dramatic step which is 
not my inclination” to try to stop “the 
continuing and destructive degradation 
of freedom into licence, and a new con- 
frontation at Berkeley which would only 
damage the campus even more.” 


This, the New York Times commented, 
was an obvious reference to a situation 
that developed late last week in the 
display of signs bearing four-letter 
words generally regarded as unpublish- 
able. Their display and their defence by 
several student speakers and == sym- 
pathisers who were booed by other 
students Ied to nine arrests. Mr Kerr 


Churches urge talks to 
end Vietnam war 


The World Councn of Churches issued a 
statement on March 11) recommending 
that south-east Asian  conntries not 
directly involved in the Vietnam crisis 
use thelr good offices to bring into 
negotiation the parties in the conflict, 
The Times correspondent in Geneva 
reported on March 12 
The statement said 
“The efforts to solve the problem of 
South Vietnam by military measures 
fo offset acts of calculated infiltration 
or subversion is bound to prove futile. 
While conceivably results of a tem- 
POvISINg Nature may thus be achieved, 
und the sfage set for negotiation, the 
risk of escalation is an ever-present 
danger and critics) world opinian, 
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To BE ERECTED ON THIS & 


“We're quite well off, really, Two 
rooms and use of toilet, and there’s 
only five of us.” 


Scientists welcome ICY 


The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, a 
journal published ten times a year in 
the United States, has established a 
permanent section on international co- 
operation, In the January issue the 
section was introduced with the follow- 
ing slatement : 


“The year 1065 has been proclaimed 
ay ‘The year of International Co- 
operation. The Bulletin of the 
Alomic Scientists welcomes this 
United Nations proclamation endorsed 
by President Johnson. We find support 
in it for our awn proclaimed view that 
the dangers that sclence has created 
far mankind are compensated — by 
acience a8 a force bringing nations 
{together in common effort for the 
exploration of nature and commen 
application of knowledge jor the 
benelit of all mankind. 


“Sclence is the first common enter- 
priso of mankind. It provides the first 
comnion language of mankind. Refare 
the enigmas of nature, the white and 
the black, the communist and the 
demoerat, ara forced to accept the 
gapis discipline of truthfulness, res 


vect for facts, and openmindness, 
Jefore the threats of microbes and 
viruses, before the problems of life 
and death, there is no class or race; 
whatever new discovery or invention 
is made by sclentists or technologists 


in any country will enlighten and 
benefit all nations. The world of 
science is a world of international 


understanding in co-operation. Jt is 
in this sense that the Bulletin has 
established a permanent section on 
International co-operation; it is in this 
sense that we welcome the United 
Nations Year of International Co- 
operation.” 


The issue contains the follawing articles: 
“Water . a common problem," which 
describes the International Hydrological 
Decade, a programmic for co-operation 
among the nations of the world in the 
scientific study of water; “ World 
Information Centre,” a central clearing 
house of information on physicists with 


international interests; “ast works 
with West"; “Conversing with Rus- 
slang” and “US-Japan Co-pperative 


Science Programme.” 


especially among the peoples of Asia, 

will inevitably increase in depth and 

volume.” 
The statement was signed by Sir Ken- 
neth Grubb of London and Dr 0Q. 
Frederick Nolde of New York, chairman 
and director respectively of the com- 
mission of the Churches on international 
affairs, an agency of the World Council. 
It declared that the search for a solution 
must be shifted from the battlefield to 
Lhe conterence table. 


The objective to be sought in any 
negotiations undertaken was a situation 
in which the people of Vietnam were 
“permitted to seek what seems to them 
to he the best solution for their problem 
and one which satisfies the demands of 
peace and security in south-east Asia.” 
Suggestions that negotiations be con: 
ducted under United Nations auspices 
must recognise the fact that the People’s 
Republic of China is pot a United 
Nations member and ‘the MmMabhillty of 
the United Nations to dea} with the 
problem as it should en 1 il 
measure attributahle to (this) absenge, 
“The continued artifigial.igolatlon, .of 
some 700 million people is a tangérous 
situation and may welleayszavate «the 
intransigence of the governffent tn 
effective power - an intrariStpeace whith 
has thus far made peaceful ealitlons 
in the area difficult or impossible,” 


Sharpeville 
commemoration 


A correspondent writes: Five years ago 
on Sunday a peaceful demonstration by 
several thousand South Africans was 
met hy a hail of bullets from police. In 
a matter of seconds 72 lay dead in open 
land before the police station at Sharpe- 
ville, Transvaal. 


Sharpeville changed South Africa and 
may have changed the course of the 
world's colour crisis - even an Afri- 
kaaner Cabinet Minister said after It: 
“The old book of South African history 
has been closed.” Sharpeville will be 
commemorated in Trafalgar Square on 
Sunday March 21 at 3 p.m. afte: a march 


due to start at Hyde Park Corner at 
2p.m. 
The speakers will be Tom _ Kellock, 


Chairman of the Anti-Apartheld Move- 
ment, Matthew Nkoana, Chief Represen- 
tative in Europe of the Pan African 
Congress (SA), Robert Resha, member 
of the National Executive of the African 
Nutional Congress (SA), Barry Desai of 
the Coloured Peoples Congress (SA), 
Randolph Vine and John Eber, under the 
chairmanship of Kojo Amoo-Gottfried, 
chalrman of the Council af Afvican 
Organisations, 

Wreaths will be laid outside South 
Africa House and all present wil) be 
asked to sign a book of protest against 
the inhumanity of apartheid at St Martin 
in the Fields. 

Sharpeville was a turning point. Today 
from Selma via the Congo to Vietnam 
the road to racial peace seems harder 
than ever. Perhaps Britain can yet shaw 
in the commemoration of the Sharpeville 
massacre that freedom and progress for 
all must be the common alm, 


Jess 


i st count 
said that he had “ fought and 


battles for twelve years to increase 
preserve de 
but he added that “the freedom A 
sought was not licence for hardcof' 
pornography.” 

At the meeting at which Dr Kerr wilt 
drew his resignation, the Regen 
adopted a clarifying statement on camp- 
us rules. A companion motion condemn 
ing sit-in demonstrations immediately 
started a controversy and was with 
drawn. It is to be offered at a late 
meeting. 


The Regents also announced that they | 


were accepting the resignation as chart 
cellor of Edward W. Strong, who le 
been on leave since January 2. he 
Strong represented the “stern discir 
line" school of thought in handling 
student demonstrators, 


Yr Kerr’s statement indicated that the | 


Reyents were much concerned over Ey 
recent outbreak of four-letter wort 
vulgarities in signs and broadcast cam 
us speeches, the New York Times report 
said. Proceedings are now under way | 
discipline the students involved, in? 
orderly and prompt way, Dr kerr said 


Vietnam: protest 


in chains | 


at US Embassy 


Martin Spillman reports: On Thun 
LG 


March Il, ten people walked ai 
United States Mmbassy in Grosven i 
Square, Uoendon, with chains hidaee 


under their clothes. At 4.30 p.m., pefok 
the staff was aware of what was gain 
on, they had manacled themselves | 
the railings and door handles just ins! 
the building, This action was taken 

a protest against the war in Vietnam. 
Within minutes, a leafleting tea” 
appeared on the scene and handed 
to passers-by a leaflet which explainG 
why the demonsicators th thie’ ennipit®) 
were taking ails actlon. The lca 
p za rite _abrocttiw._DClte 
ee ae Vietnam, expressed M 
tat pgp govermmcntsewho alam Af, 
WRT To "UYEE of and urged..people 0 
acpeptethele indivithiaber@spansibi Wh 

their fellowmen...everywhoren Whe 
p alg semand justice” it cortetud® 
" Jisticelwit comrecl er" (| 
Within half an : 
screwdrivers were produced and °¥ 
demonstrators were soon freed. Eight, 

them, including one girl, then staged y 
sit-down protest outside. They were “4 
arrested and later charged wit breach 
of the Metropolitan Police Comm)! 
sloner’s regulations. At Marlboroll 

Street Court the following day ine whi 
found guilty and fined 40s each P 


costs, ‘ 


Vote to end limit 
on war crimes a 
¢ 


The West German Parliament, © iq 
lenged by a member to acknow!le 


overwhelming support on March 1 
the principle of unlimited prosecution, 
Nazi murderers, the New York of 
correspondent in Bonn reported 
March 11, _aall 
At the end of an all-day, nation’ yy 
televised debate, the Bundestat 
lower house, sent to committee 
similar draft bills that would wiP® ong 
the present 20-year statute of limit? 
on murder. wt 0 
This procedural action had the @ffee iy 
putting the chamber on record a3 18°" i 
ing the legalisation of prosecutiol, g 
Nazi murderers discovered after worl 
1065 - 20 years after the end of 

War If. A 
Only the 67 members of tho Free PCat 
cratic faction out of 400 deputies wir" 
declined to vote to send the pHM ait 
committee. Agreed legislation if CYP ype 
to be presented tq parliament ot" 
Justice Committee and enacted, Pipe 
ably before the ond of thig montle 
report said, 


that We all share tho guilt,” ed 
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